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Women Wage The recent Woman’s Industrial Conference called 
Earners by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


Labor brought together diverse groups of people 
interested in various phases of problems of women’s employment in 
industry. 

The discussion disclosed pretty definitely that the problems of 
women in industry are very much akin to those of men, but that 
women have not made the same degree of progress in dealing with 
these problems. 

The two methods that have been used to bring better working 
conditions for women are protective legislation and economic organi- 
zation. Owing to recent court decisions declaring minimum wage 
laws unconstitutional women will be compelled to depend more and 
more upon economic action. 

Women wage earners are not so well organized as the men. 
There are a number of conditions that contributed to this slowness 
in organizing women, but perhaps the most important was the cur- 
rent belief that women were in industry only temporarily. But with 
the accumulation of statistical studies, it is evident beyond con- 
troversion that the number of women employed in industry is steadily 
growing and that women are an integral part of the working force, 
not substitutes or temporary employees. 

Nor may women be said to be working merely to get additional 
spending money. The majority are bona fide bread winners sup- 
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porting themselves, contributing to the family income or maintaining 
dependents. The studies of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor shows that thirty-eight per cent of all 
females over fourteen years of age are gainfully employed. In 1920 
they constituted one-fifth of the total employed population. 

Of the women employed (1920) 4.1 per cent were under sixteen 
years; 16.5 per cent between sixteen and nineteen years; 21.2 per 
cent between twenty and twenty-four years; 40.0 per cent between 
twenty-five and forty-four years; 18.1 per cent forty-five years and 
over. 

The figures showing the distribution of women workers by 
industries for 1910 and 1920 are: Manufacturing, 1,820,570 and 
1,930,341 transportation, 106,625 and 213,054; trade, 468,088 and 
667 ,792; clerical occupations, 593,224 and 1,426,116. 

Because of the size and the permanence of this problem there 
is need for sustained work to inject the principle of organization 
within these groups of workers. It is not an easy undertaking to 
organize workers, men or women unacquainted with the traditions 
and spirit of group action. The effort to organize women wage 
earners will require patience, intelligence and vision. 


Bases for At the January meeting of the Taylor 
Union-Management Society union-management cooperation 
Cooperation was discussed by a railroad president, a 


representative of unions, and an engineer 
engaged in developing such an undertaking. Presentation of ex- 
perience from these several approaches gave a fully rounded picture 
of the spirit, the purpose and the technique of cooperation for mutual 
advantage. Cooperation has been a word that many have in- 
voked to gain favor for all kinds of proposals, but to have real co- 
operation it is necessary to make sure of technique as well as ob- 
jective. Essential to the whole development is organization of 
workers to provide ways and means by which their experiences and 
views may be presented in discussion of work problems and help 
develop unity of understanding and purpose. The presentation 
of the development made plain that independent association of 
workers into organizations of their own making is necessary 
for achieving the spirit and the purpose of cooperation. No 
substitute can serve this purpose. The success of the method 
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depends on the degree with which it brings the release of creative work 
from each person in the whole group. 

The trade union is the only agency which workers have developed 
to serve their needs. It is the only agency which they control and 
consequently it is the only agency which they fully trust. Ina con- 
flict of opinions with management, only an independent agency can 
maintain the contentions of wage earners. Whether in maintaining 
their rights or expressing their views on production problems or 
technical change, if the workers are to make their real contribution 
they must be free to speak their minds and contend for their position. 
For example, trade unions helped scientific management to correct 
early mistakes by refusing to permit men and women to be treated 
as mechanical machinery. Scientific management learned it was 
necessary to understand human nature and to work with it instead 
of against it. Consent is necessary to cooperation—cooperation 
implies volition, not passive non-resistance. 

Obviously employee representation plans drafted by manage- 
ment are essentially different from trade unions. The trade union 
is a natural outgrowth from the experience and ideals of those con- 
cerned. It is the creation of workers, while the employee repre- 
sentation plan originates with another party, interested from another 
point of view. 

B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees Department, 
related the developments that contributed to the formulation of 
present union-management undertakings and interpreted it as a 
function of trade unionism. He stated that the method had in- 
creased union activity, involved no increase in fatigue and tended to 
stabilize employment. Sir Henry Thornton’s appraisal reflected 
the broad grasp of a responsible official who appreciates that de- 
pendable progress rests upon reciprocal benefits to all concerned. 

Otto S. Beyer, Jr., the engineer retained by the unions in this 
experiment, gave a detailed description of the technique developed. 
He emphatically declared the union necessary to the success of the 
plan. 

A number of management representatives who are interested in 
company unions have vigorously resented Mr. Beyer’s contention. 
The Railway Age in a lengthy editorial on the whole discussion 
sought to belittle the principle, but did not submit proofs. It is 
very difficult for many to realize that cooperation is the antithesis of 
domination. Domination whether through bolshevism, fascism, 
or company unions, does not beget cooperation. Cooperation 
reflects a high level of human living and thinking. 
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The Settlement of the The agreement in the anthracite coal 
Anthracite Coal Strike strike brings general relief to our whole 

citizenry. There were few who did not 
regret deeply the suffering the strike brought into the lives of the 
miners and their families. Underweight, poorly clothed children, 
homes without heat and the minimum standards of comfort. With- 
out a murmur of protest or a break in the line, the unions have stood 
staunchly by union principles until their representatives were able t> 
announce relief in the form of a union agreement—a negotiated 
agreement worked out through conferences. In support of the 
principle of collective bargaining they were prepared to make a 
final stand, if need be. 

The terms of the agreement provide for continuance of collective 
bargaining with the provision that after January 1, 1927, conference 
for modifications in the present contract shall be called fifteen days 
after either party shall submit such a request in writing. If this 
conference should not reach an agreement within thirty days all 
issues involved shall be referred to a Board of Conciliation to consist 
of two men outside the industry. The board may select a third 
man when necessary. The Board of Conciliation exclusive of the 
umpire shall work out a program of cooperation and efficiency in the 
industry. Thisis the board set up in 1903 to adjust difficulties in 
interpretation of wage agreements. 

In their contentions for union principles the anthracite miners 
have had the moral and financial support of the entire American 
trade union movement. Coal is a basic industry and labor appre- 
ciates the vaue of having the miners organized in trade unions not 
only for the protection of the workers, but for the progress of the 
industry. Elsewhere in this issue is reported the financial assistance 
by which Labor’s support was expressed concretely. In addition, 
money, clothing and supplies have been contributed generously. 
The ties that bind wage earners go deep into the roots of life. Union- 
ism is not a superficial thing that can be cast off either by progress 
or by its enemies. It has been necessary for militant purposes. It 
is necessary in meeting the newer problems of cooperation and 
efficiency within the industry. 

The end of the strike finds unionism more firmly rooted in the 
organization of the anthracite industry than ever before. It is 
necessary to the development of agencies and methods by which 
miners and operators can operate for better organization of the whole 
mining industry. 
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U. S. Joins On January 27, 1926, the Senate of the United 
World Court States by a vote of 76 to 17 decided in favor of 

membership in the World Court. The Senate 
stipulated five reservations.* The first four, proponents of the Court 
have steadfastly maintained are provided in the statute of the Court. 
The last seeks to protect us aganst advisory opinions which we do 
not specifically ask. Opinion as to this reservation is divided. Thus 
the United States gives its initial adherence to the international 
institution we have done so much to create. 

The cornerstone in the World Court organization is consent. 
Each nation must agree to sign the treaty or statute under which the 
court is constituted. This is a treaty quite separate and inde- 
pendent of the Versailles Treaty. Each member of the Court de- 
termines whether it wishes to give the Court jurisdiction over cer- 
tain types of cases or whether it wishes to submit specific cases to the 
Court. In either arrangement the Court will consider no cases unless 
both parties so desire. The Court has refused to give even an 
advisory opinion when one of the countries would not agree to the 
submission of the case. 

As the World Court has no compulsory jurisdiction and can 
not enforce its decisions, it obviously can not destroy national 
sovereignty. It has no power, but it has that infinitely more potent 
authority which is derived from consent. The influence which it 
has developed will grow in proportion to the confidence it inspires. 

The World Court is developed along lines in harmony with our 
political traditions and institutions. The Senate action authorizing 
membership in the Court reflects the judgment of the great majority 
of our citizenry. 


Financial In one of the sessions of the December meeting 
Stability of the American Economics Association, Owen 

D. Young told a story which was essentially as 
follows: When the Dawes Commission began its work at Berlin it 
invited to come before it representatives of different social and 
economic groups and asked them to suggest what the commission 
could do to help Germany and their group. For labor there came 
before the Commission, Peter Grassman, who said he represented 
ten millions of wage earners and in reply to the usual query, said: 
“Give us a stable currency.” No more fundamental suggestion was 
made to the commission. The German labor movement had ex- 


*See page 334. 
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perienced the penalties of inflation and had learned that stability is 
essential in guaranteeing human progress. Inflated credit is one of 
the roads to an unstable financial situation. 

With a proper concern for possible light which detailed knowl- 
edge of the nature of bank loans might have on this problem of sta- 
bility, the New York Stock Exchange has inaugurated reports on 
loans by New York banks to members of the Exchange. The inaugu- 
ration of the practice marks a distinct advance in the acceptance of 
the obligation for public accounting. As these records accumulate 
there will be light on loans for speculative purposes, and as a result, 
bases for development of constructive policies to disclose illegitimate 
speculation and the relation of such cases to the money market and 
discount rates and to financial stability. 


Wadsworth-Garrett Through our Federal Constitution, our 
Amendment nation has determined the way it shall handle 

political problems that concern our whole 
citizenry. These methods express collective judgment as to the 
best way of dealing with existing conditions and forces. As con- 
ditions change political methods must change also in order to enable 
government to function in new situations in accord with the best 
judgment of the people. To put new wine into old containers is to 
invite trouble. For this reason the framers of the constitution pro- 
vided a method for amending its provisions. 

That only nineteen amendments have been adopted in one 
hundred and thirty-seven years is prima facie evidence that amend- 
ments must express considered judgments and not a passing desire. 

The Wadsworth-Garrett proposal would make amendment 
much more difficult by providing that at least one house in each of 
the legislatures that may ratify shall be elected after the amendment 
has been proposed, that ratification of a legislature may be submitted 
to referendum and that after three-fourths of the legislatures have 
ratified or one-fourth has rejected the proposal, states may not 
change their votes. 

To oppose changes is to oppose life. If our government is to con- 
tinue to be a method by which our nation expresses collective judgment 
in political problems, it must have freely available a method of 
change. 

To make the forms of government rigid reduces its life and term 


of service. 
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Renaissance of To the south of us a rich and wonderful 
Mexican Culture country is seeking to work out its destiny. A 
people who for centuries have been in bondage 
and who have been forced to accept the culture of another race are 
trying to find again the customs and the culture of their fathers. 

During the period of alien rule the natural resources of Mexico 
were awarded to foreign interests. There was much of dishonesty 
and fraud in the conditions under which foreigners secured their 
claims to holdings and concessions. There was a traditional com- 
munal practice in native Mexico, but few natives knew how to 
protect their heritage against government by force or foreign lust 
for wealth. 

Revolutions in Mexico have been gropings for freedom. The 
recent revolutions have succeeded in establishing the principle of 
government by consent of the governed. With the establishment 
ofjthis principle there came to the peope of Mexico the opportunity 
to make their life expressive of the spirit and genius that reaches 
back to the centuries before white men came to America. They 
have their roots in the culture of a people who loved beauty and who 
had communion with the visible forms of nature and understanding of 
the laws which express the rythm of the universe. 

Though the Mexican people were conquered and held as slaves 
by a tyrannical government they never lost their love of beauty or 
that priceless quality of heart and mind—joy in life. Even the squalor 
of the adobe houses of the poorest is softened by beauty of line and 
picturesqueness of color. Over all is a nameless charm indicative 
of a life reaching after purposes quite different from those prevaling 
where acquisitive motives dominate. 

The revolution that began with Madero brought the first har- 
binger of freedom to native Mexico. There has followed a renais- 
sance of native culture with its promise of rare contributions of 
beauty and richness of life. There have come from Mexico reports 
of big undertakings in education, governmental reforms, agrarian 
reforms, industrial and agricultural progress. Reports from archeo- 
logical expeditions tell of re-discovery of remains of Mayan and Toltec 
civilization. ._The Venus calendar discloses a very definite knowledge 
of the movements of that planet before the sixth century B. C. 
There is a continuity between the ideals and purposes of the Mexican 
people of today and the people who tilled the soil, worked the 
mines, constructed irrigation projects, built pyramids, temples, 
and vast institutions centuries ago in the peaceful villages and 
wide expanses of Mexico. Their customs are indigenous and of honor- 
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able tradition. They had a high appreciation of collective effort. 

The oil and land laws are creating discussion. They seek to 
restore Mexican control over Mexican resources. 

No one can gainsay the right of a sovereign nation to make 
whatever law it deems best for those under its jurisdiction. But 
no government can honorably violate its contracts. On the other 
hand, many of these so-called contracts are legal fictions to disguise 
fraud. 

To the protests of foreign representatives that the so-called land 
and oil laws are retroactive and confiscatory, President Calles 
responds that that impression is based on an incomplete legal situa- 
tion. What he means, of course, is that legislation may be modified 
by executive regulators prescribing the scope and proceedings of the 
enforcement of the laws. 

Present-day Mexicans are trying to develop political, industrial 
and social institutions that will enable them to further their ideas 
of well-being. Mexico as a nation has a right to legislate in accord 
with the ideals of her people. To appreciate the richness of a world 
civilization which is an integration of widely different national 
contributions, there must be tolerance between nations as well as 
individual capacity for freedom. 


Labor Insurance The trade unions have always tried to 
protect their members against the mis- 
fortunes of industrial life. Some unions provide against greater 
variety of mischance than others but all mitigate the probability 
of misfortune by strengthening the economic power of the workers. 
Some of the union benefits were not based on adequate financial 
reserves and had to be discontinued or payed intermittently. With 
the development of actuarial experience the rules of insurance 
became simple and fixed. It seemed obvious that actuarial prin- 
ciples could put many benefit systems upon a sounder basis. Realiz- 
ing this, international officers asked the American Federation of 
Labor to make an investigation of the feasibility of this application. 
The Federation had the investigation made and favorable report 
was made to the El Paso convention. Out of this study grew 
the present Union Labor Life Insurance Company which is now 
engaged in financing the organization. A number of international 
unions have already purchased stock. 
The most striking feature of the campaign for capital for 
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funds for the Union Labor Life Insurance Company is the astonish- 
ingly low cost with which the first twenty per cent of the amount 
needed has been raised, something less than one per cent. This 
is small in comparison with the usual methods and costs of securing 
capital. 

Inquiries come in daily for insurance from individuals and 
groups, and it is evident that enough business is ready to be written 
to insure the success of the new movement from the outset. 

Paralleling the work of raising the necessary fund, actuaries 
are preparing the necessary data, rates, policy forms and business 
system, so that no time will be lost in actually starting the work of 
insurance. 

A meeting of the directors has been called for March 20-21-22, 
in Washington. 

Mail from all parts of the country is steadily mounting and a 
keen interest is shown in every phase of the work. 


Labor Investment In this issue we publish a memorandum by 
Service Suggestion Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard 

University, outlining a suggestion for a labor 
investment policy. Our readers will remember the incisive criticism 
with which this writer pointed out the opportunities which non- 
voting stocks afford speculative investors, organizers of industries, 
and financial groups that wish to exploit industries and investors. 
So sound was his case and widespread the discussion resultant, that 
the Board of Governors of the New York Stock Exchange has 
taken under advisement the future listing of securities not carrying 
voting power. 

The complementary service to criticism is constructive sugges- 
tion. An initial suggestion how to meet some of the problems of 
investment is contained in this memorandum. 

With the spread of ownership of securities and the development 
of what is called popular ownership, there developed the problems 
of how to make intelligent use of voting power when it is provided. 

There is no more point to having a vote in industry without 
access to the information that makes its use intelligent than there is 
in blind voting at the polls in political election. 

Readers of this memorandum are urged to write in their views 
and suggestions. We would like to have discussion of this problem 
both within labor groups and in the pages of this magazine. 
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OT perhaps since the beginning 
of the century has there been 
such a world-wide interest in 

migration as at the present moment. 
Restrictive legislation in the United 
States and, of recent years, else- 
where, has been the most important 
factor in crystallizing that interest in 
migration. At the same time the 


growth of restrictive legislation has 
obscured some of the most interest- 
ing developments which have taken 


place in the migration of peoples in 
the Southern and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres of the world, particularly in 
the colonial territories of the Western 
Powers. As a general consequence 
of these changes migration has be- 
come very much of a problem for 
international consideration without, 
in any way, however, affecting the 
broad principle that each nation is 
free to determine the character and 
number of those it sees fit to permit 
entry or departure. 

The general tendencies in world 
migration reveal themselves as 
changes in volume and character of 
the movement, and in method of 
handling the problem. Nor must 
there be forgotten the fact that the 
whole movement has been affected 
by enormous increases in steerage 
rates, which have been in terms of 
gold currency, while the chief coun- 


tries of emigration have suffered 
from an inflated currency. First, 
the world volume of migration has 
been reduced from its maximum 
attained between the years 1901 and 
1910 to that of the decade of 1881- 
1890. Second, there has been a 
marked change in the direction of the 
movement of migration from Europe. 
Third, migration has tended to be- 
come more permanent; that is, the 
number of returning emigrants or the 
movement of repatriation has sub- 
stantially diminished in relation to 
the whole of the movement. Fourth, 
the problem has become acute in the 
mandated and other colonial areas, 
particularly in Africa. All in all, 
these changes have meant a much 
greater emphasis upon the racial 
aspects of migration, as well as a 
need for dealing with the problem 
in an international way through in- 
ternational machinery. 

The period preceding the war was 
one of rather free movement of popu- 
lations from the settled countries of 
Europe to the Western Hemisphere. 
Since the war there have been sub- 
stantial decreases in European emi- 
gration as can be readily seen from 
the accompanying tables. In rela- 
tion to population the heaviest losers 
through emigration have been, in 
order, Portugal, Great Britain and 
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Northern Ireland, Italy, Spain, Swe- 
den,§ Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Belgium. On the other 
hand, the countries which have made 
the largest gains through immigra- 
tion in relation to population have 
been, in order as far as the figures 
1920-1923 show, Argentina, Canada, 
New Zealand, United States, Brazil 
and South Africa. But these are the 
gross figures in either case. On the 
basis of net immigration the order 
of countries is slightly changed; thus, 
New Zealand, Argentina, Australia, 
United States, South Africa. 

What has happened in the Oriental 
and colonial areas is not so well 
known. A few facts may be pointed 
out. In the Philippine Islands, for 


example, both the outgoing and the 
incoming movement is steadily de- 


creasing. ‘The British Dominions of- 
fer little outlet except for the citizens 
of Great Britain. Nations of ex- 
enemy countries were excluded until 
as late as 1923. British subsidies 
and stimulation of immigration have 
increased the flow somewhat, but 
nothing like the results expected 
from such stimulation have been 
secured. It was estimated that 
55,000 or 56,000 British subjects 
might be sent annually to the Do- 
minions. In fact, the average has 
not exceeded 20,000 a year. In 
South Africa definite decreases in 
immigration have taken place. New 
Zealand shows considerable reduc- 
tion in immigration since the war as 
compared with prewar years. 
Canada has not yet reached her 
prewar level. The mandated terri- 
tories of the Cameroons, Mauru 
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Island, Samoa, are of little or no im- 
portance for oversea emigration from 
Great Britain. 

Russia has ceased entirely to be a 
source of emigration. This may be 
illustrated from the American fig- 
ures. The net annual increase of 
Russians into the United States 
during the five-year period, 1910- 
1914, was 17,400, which fell to 648 
during the period 1920-1924, and to 
338 in 1924. In Japan the outward 
and the inward movement practi- 
cally balance. Concerning China we 
have no information. 

The decided slowing down of the 
movement of oversea emigration 
from Europe has been counterbal- 
anced by an increased movement 
among the Continental European 
countries themselves. Perhaps the 
Continental migration might have 
been even greater had it not been for 
the mass of refugees from Russia, 
Armenia and Turkey, who by reason 
of expulsion or famine have been 
seeking employment in Europe. To 
cite some figures: Emigration from 
six European countries—Belgium, 
Italy, Poland, Roumania, Sweden, 
Czechoslavakia—was 10 per cent 
larger in 1920 than the annual aver- 
age for the years 1920-1923, 1.2 per 
cent larger in 1922, and 34 per cent 
larger in 1923, 1921 being the only 
year in that period below the general 
average for the four years in ques- 
tion. 

During this period France has 
absorbed a very large number of 
Italian workers. Three-fourths of 
the Italian emigrants to the Conti- 
nent have gone to France, which 
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now has an immigrant population of 
about 500,000. Other countries which 
have absorbed considerable num- 
bers have been Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. Emigration 
from Poland along Continental routes 
went almost entirely to France; 
Roumanian emigrants went to Aus- 
tria and Hungary; Swedish emigrants 
were transferred to the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, and the Belgians 
emigrated to France. 

A further feature of European 
emigration since the war has been 
the relatively small percentage of 
repatriation or return of emigrants 
from abroad back to the home coun- 
try. At the present time, for ex- 
ample, in Italy, returning emigrants 
represented about 37 per cent of the 
outflow, 1920-1923, whereas they 


amounted to 56 per cent of the emi- 
grant outflow for years 1909-1913. 
Two things have happened since 
the war which have caused this 
change in the volume of migration, 
namely, enormous increases in steer- 
age rates and actual restrictive legis- 


lation. The urge to migrate may 
not be less now than formerly, but 
the obstacles are greater. Other 
factors still operate as before the 
war, such as the tropical character of 
the regions to which the European 
might go, as well as lack of industrial 
development in the now remaining 
countries of immigration. As re- 
spects the South American coun- 
tries particularly, cultural and racial 
factors may prove hindrances to any 
rapid or significant flow of European 
peoples to that part of the world. 
There is little doubt but that re- 
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strictive measures against immigra- 
tion have greatly increased since the 
war. Before that time restrictions 
were applied by countries of the 
northern half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Canada had stiff regulating 
laws in force sometime before the 
war, considerably more rigorous than 
the American laws. In the South- 
ern Hemisphere, Australia and New 
Zealand also had similar laws. The 
restrictions upon the movement on 
the European Continent came later, 
in the postwar period, as the younger 
countries of Europe were gradually 
organizing themselves, and now most 
recently regulatory laws have taken 
shape on the South American Conti- 
nent and in mandated colonial ter- 
ritories. It is here that we find the 
newest developments in migration 
legislation which probably reflect 
the growth of nationalism, and racial 
consciousness, and the future in- 
dustrialization of these regions. It 
will be well to keep one’s eyes open 
to this development. 

During the past year Brazil has 
passed a law licensing shipping com- 
panies and prescribed rigid sanitary 
inspection by the Federal authorities. 
The use of an identity card, and of 
finger-print records have been insti- 
tuted, and the burden of repatriating 
illegally transported immigrants has 
been placed on the shipping com- 
panies. Since July 1, special ports 
of entry have been designated. The 
attitude of the country was reflected 
in the Brazilian president’s message 
of May 3, 1925, pointing out that 
while Brazil was willing to receive 
immigrants, that attitude was con- 
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ditioned on the action of the emigra- 
tion countries not to attempt un- 
duly to extend their protection to 
those of their nationals who entel 
Brazil. The president subsequently 
asked for a definition by law of the 
equality of treatment clause in the 
Brazilian Constitution, how that 
should be applied to aliens as against 
national workers. 

Argentina has expressed no great 
hopefulness as respects the pros- 
pects of receiving European emi- 
grants. The northern and southern 
areas of that country are difficult 
of settlement. Two private coloni- 


zation schemes of German and Italian 
origin, respectively, have succeeded 
only in colonizing a few families. 

A very interesting postwar de- 
velopment has been the develop- 


immigration restrictions 
in the mandated portions of 
Africa. A statute was passed in 
Tanganyika containing the usual 
prohibitory clauses respecting desti- 
tute persons, idiots, carriers of con- 
tagious diseases, etc., and requiring 
the finger-print method of registra- 
tion for prohibited emigrants. Simi- 
lar regulations were passed in South 
West Africa in 1924, mandated to 
Great Britain. Here the immigrant 
must satisfy the authorities that 
he is not a prohibited emigrant. 
Both these colonies, however, have 
been opened up to the entrance of 
Germans since June, 1925, they 
having been excluded since the end 
of the war. 

The British Dominions since the 
war have pursued a fairly coordi- 
nated policy respecting migration 


ment of 
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within the Dominions. The special 
Oversea Settlement Committee of 
Great Britain surveyed the problem 
in January and has attempted to 
induce settlement of the unemployed 
of England in the Dominons. 
Canada continues to invite farmers 
with capital and has tightened up 
restrictions on Orientals. 

Australia prohibited ex-enemy 
aliens entering the country until 
very recently, and limits to 100 
per month emigrants from Jugo- 
Slavia, Greece and Albania; Rus- 
sians, Palestinians, Syrians and Ar- 
menians are absolutely prohibited 
entrance. And no great success ap- 
pears to have attended the stimu- 
lation of efforts to get workers from 
Great Britain. 

In the European countries them- 
selves there has been some legislative 
activity respecting migration. In all 
cases the purpose is to prevent 
the loss of population or the entrance 
of the nationals of another country 
at a time when industrial depression 
exists. Among European countries 
which have tightened up on their 
immigration laws may be mentioned 
Roumania, Greece, Spain, Italy, Ire- 
land, Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, 
Palestine, Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Subject to referendum, 
Switzerland amended its Constitu- 
tion so as to gain greater control 
over immigration, which had hitherto 
been a cantonal affair. Czechoslo- 
vakia imposes a special tax upon 
those who employ aliens. Spain, 
Portugal and Italy have sought to 
improve sanitary conditions on ships 
on which their nationals depart. 
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The Irish legislation practically puts 
into force the British Alien Order 
of 1920, which maintains close sur- 
veillance upon foreigners in that 
country. Identity cards have come 
into use in Greece and Hungary, 
and conditions of entry are being 
more closely regulated. 

Russia, it is to be observed, has 
stayed apart from all these develop- 
ments and, has ceased to .be a 
country with an available surplus 
of labor. Russia’s interest in mi- 
gration has consisted in inviting 
the formation of agricultural colonies, 
the latest decree on the subject 
having been enacted in February, 
1925. The attempt is being made 
to establish model farms on a unified 
plan. Laws for that purpose have 
been drawn up and enacted, unoc- 


cupied land, State land reserved or 
land purchased for the colonization 
schemes, have been made available. 


In these land settlements, which 
are under the People’s Commissary 
for Agriculture, the immigrants are 
required to organize themselves into 
cooperative societies according to the 
Russian regulations. The land is 
transferred to the group as a whole. 
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Reexamination is made of the title 
of occupancy every three years. The 
colonies have been exempted from 
certain customs dues. The results of 
the colonization scheme between De- 
cember, 1922, and November, 1924, 
have not been very great. Although 
fifty-seven groups have been author- 
ized tosettlein colonies, contracts have 
been concluded with only eleven in- 
volving the transfer of some 36,000 
acres ofland. Mostofthegroups have 
consisted of Germans. In general, 
the groups have been made up of 
returning Russians, rather than aliens 
from other countries. 

In the method of handling the 
migration situation, a marked change 
has taken place since the war. Prior 
thereto only a few agreements be- 
tween the different countries were 
in existence. These agreements for 
the most part had reference to 
giving equality of treatment to 
workers under compensation and 
social insurance laws. The present- 
day arrangements and agreements 
between the different countries are 
now directed at regulating the re- 
cruiting of workers within their re- 
spective domains, provisions for and 
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control over employment offices plac- 
ing aliens, safeguarding the health 
of the immigrant in transit, regulat- 
ing the payment of wages to immi- 
grants, provision for welfare schemes, 
and housing. Agreements embody- 
ing some or all of these characteristics 
have been entered into between 
France and Poland; Spain and Italy, 
Belgian-Luxemberg Union and Ger- 
many; Denmark and Latvia; Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany, France and 
Belgium ;Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
France and Germany, France and 
Serbia, France and Portugal, Poland 
and The Netherlands. 

A mere recital of these facts 
illustrates how broad politically the 
problem of migration has become. 
This does not mean that the ques- 
tion as to what sort of people shall 
be admitted to any given country 
is not essentially a national and 
domestic question. There is 
nothing in the recent development 
respecting immigration which would 
tend to take away from any nation 
the right to say who shall or shall 
not enter its borders. At the present 
time consideration of migration as 
an international problem has been 
connected with the welfare of immi- 
grants in transit, inspection on ship- 
board, treatment at depots of exit 
or entry. 

This emphasis on international 
treatment of migration is shown 
in the large number of conferences 
and committees which have dealt 
with the subject. Before the war 
one can not find a single instance 
of a real official international con- 
ference on migration. There were 
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limited conferences between a small 
number of nations. There were 
agreements of reciprocal character 
and numerous committee discussions. 
The subject became a question for 
official international consideration, 
just as domestic labor legislation 
became such, by the creation of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The subject came within the 
scope of the International Labor 
Organization in three ways. First, 
the Organization was directed in 
the Preamble of its Constitution to 
concern itself with the “regulation 
of the labor supply, the prevention 
of unemployment, and protection 
of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than 
their own’’; second, in a Declaration 
of Principles it was affirmed that 
the standard set by law in each 
country respecting labor conditions 
“should have due regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein,” 
and, third, the International Labor 
Office as an international research 
agency was directed to make a study 
of all subjects “relating to the inter- 
national adjustment of conditions 
of industrial life and labor,’’ a state- 
ment of the labor question sufficiently 
broad to cover migration. 

Acting under this authority the 
International Labor Organization has 
taken several decisions in the matter. 
The Conference of 1919, for example, 
suggested the organization of a sys- 
tem of collective recruiting of foreign 
workers and recommended reciprocal 
treatment for foreign workers. In 
August, 1921, an International Emi- 
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gration Commission, constituted by 
the Organization, convened at 
Geneva and outlined a program for 
action by its member nations. In 
1922, the Fourth Conference of the 
International Labor Organization 
adopted a recommendation designed 
to secure the collection and pre- 
sentation of immigration statistics 
according to a uniform plan. It is 
largely the result of this recom- 
mendation and its fairly wide adop- 
tion (fifteen countries have thus far 
accepted it), that a very considerable 
increase in the amount and value 
of migration data has been realized 
within the last few years. In fact, 
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without definite acceptance of the 
recommendation on the part of many 
nations, statistical coordination has 
developed to the point where sixty 
countries are now supplying basic 
migration data, although much is to 
be desired from the point of com- 
pleteness of detail. 

Interest in the question has been 
increasing rapidly and _ opinion 
crystallizing along certain lines. 
Countries of emigration, like Poland, 
and Italy, were pushing for action 
in the field of organized regulation 
or rather adjustment of the move- 
ment of migrants. The large inter- 
national trade unions urgently de- 
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manded the application of a sys- 
tematic control on the part of the 
trade unions over the workers going 
from one country to another with a 
view to maintaining their organi- 
zations and preventing their use as 
strike breakers. Some trade union 
groups asked for greater extension 
of the idea of reciprocity in social 
legislation, at the same time favoring 
the placing of foreign workers. in 
agreement with the industrial organi- 
zations in other countries concerned, 
A conference of countries of emi- 
gration was called by Italy in 1921, 
and a more or less unnoticed con- 
ference of countries of immigration 
was brought together at Paris in 
1923, the proceedings of which were 
only recently made public. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the first general International 
Conference on Emigration was held 
in 1924 at Rome, and summoned by 
the Italian Government. In this 
conference the United States partici- 
pated with fifty-six other nations. Both 
the International Labor Office and 
the League of Nations gave sym- 
pathetic support and active assist- 
ance to the conference. The con- 
ference greatly stimulated considera- 
tion and discussion of the migration 
problem, besides making many valu- 
able suggestions to the participating 
governments for the improvement 
of the legislation concerning the 
treatment of aliens. It may be 
observed in passing that a second 
conference is called for 1927, in 
a country of immigration. 

As far as the International Labor 
Office is concerned, its work in the 
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field of migration was greatly stimu- 
lated by the results of the conference 
of 1924. Thus its Migration Service 
will probably be increased and given 
greater financial support. In the 
next place the Permanent Emigra- 
tion Committee, proposed in 1921, 
has now been constituted from the 
membership of the Governing Body 
of the I. L. O., and advisory panels 
are being rapidly set up in the 
different countries. Furthermore, 
the handling of the refugee situation 
in Europe has been given over to 
the Office, and a census of refugees 
was undertaken by the Migration 
Service. 

The International Labor Office is 
working in close collaboration with 
the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. Here there have been dealt 
with questions such as the traffic 
in women and children, transport 
and passport problems, assistance 
for emigrants, hygienic measures, 
etc. At the meeting of the Com- 
mission of the League of Nations on 
Traffic in Women and Children, at 
Geneva in May of this year, emphasis 
was placed upon the need of inspec- 
tion on board ships carrying emi- 
grants. At the Seventh Session of 
the International Labor Conference, 
which closed at Geneva in June, 
1925, a Draft Convention was 
adopted calling for equality of treat- 
ment under workmen’s compensation 
laws of all aliens within any country. 
And on the program of the Ninth 
Session for next June there has 
been placed the question of the 
simplification of practice in the in- 
spection of emigrants on board ship. 
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To say that the question has now 
reached the stage of international 
consideration is not to solve it. 
Unquestionably the first result has 
been to show it up in all its diffi- 
culties and complexities. Neither 
national governments nor interested 
economic and social groups within 
the nations are agreed upon the 
general problem or upon specific 
aspects of it. The point of view of 
countries of immigration and emi- 
gration is at great variance; the 
views of employers in countries of 
immigration may not agree with 
the national governments, but may 
be rather in harmony with labor in 
countries of emigration; while the 
attitude of labor in countries of 
immigration may be just reversed. 
The recent British Empire Con- 


ference of labor groups, late in July 


of 1925, revealed the _irrecon- 
cilable differences between labor 
groups themselves. The one dawn- 
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ing vision was that employing capital 
can well ignore many of the dif- 
ferences and transport itself more 
easily than the labor supply to 
regions of cheap labor. One may 
well ask whether the matter is 
really a problem of migration and 
not a question of standards of living. 
For, as Francis A. Walker pointed 
out many years ago, migration “‘will 
not be permanently stopped so long 
as any difference of economic level 
exists between our population and 
that of the most degraded com- 
munities abroad.”’ People are every- 
where seeking economic salvation 
expressed in purchasing power. That 
movement can not be permanently 
withstood and either raw materials 
must flow to the place of population 
for purposes of manufacture, or 
peoples must move to the place of 
natural resources. Somehow and 
somewhere adjustment will be 
arrived at. 


I love the man that can smile at trouble, that can gather 


strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection. 


Tis 


the business of little minds to shrink, but whose heart is firm, 
and whose conscience approves his conduct,will pursue his prin- 
ciples unto death. Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the fatigues of supporting 
it. Had it not been for America, there had been no such 
thing as freedom left throughout the whole universe. 


—Thomas Paine. 
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EN have long debated the 
the question of whether the 
industrial revolution of the 

last century has been an acceleration 
or a menace to human happiness. 
There is so much to be said on each 
side that a non-controversial decision 
in the case seems impossible. The 
celebrated Frankenstein monster and 
the “robot” of more recent con- 
ception are vivid illustrations of 
man’s fear of becoming the slave of 
machinery. John Ruskin inveighed 


eloquently against the destruction 
of beauty and comfort by unfolding 
industrialism. Philosophers of the 
early nineteenth century foresaw the 
brutalizing of the race in the growth 


of the machinery era. Robert Owen 
and other reformers saw the working 
class deprived of its means of liveli- 
hood by machines. No doubt there 
was then a grain of truth in all these 
generalizations, but we know at 
this day that in the main all were 
erroneous. 

Instead of throwing the bulk of 
humanity into the scrap heap im- 
proved machinery has actually made 
possible immense growth in popu- 
lation and its sustenance. The pop- 
lation of Europe before the indus- 
trial revolution was 130,000,000, and 
by the opening of the late war it 
had grown to 450,000,000. This 
marvelous accretion was due chiefly 


to the growth of industrialism, im- 
proved machinery and the consequent 
cheapening of goods. 

So, it is apparent that machinery 
is of value in the social scheme. 
We, of the labor movement, who 
are seeking to concentrate attention 
on the relation between modern 
industrialism and the welfare of 
workers, have no radical program to 
force upon industry. Our desire is 
simply to draw from improved con- 
ditions the full measure of benefits 
available for civilization. Hence 
the policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as enunciated at the 
Atlantic City convention last year, 
in favor of increasing the wages of 
the worker in proportion to man’s 
increasing powers of production, to 
which was added the proposal that 
continually decreasing hours of labor 
should be correlative with improve- 
ment in production methods. 

It is the amendment to this 
declaration concerning hours of labor, 
without which the statement of 
policy would have been meaningless, 
that I wish to address myself in 
this brief article. 

While the new industrialism, re- 
sulting from the invention and im- 
provement of production machinery, 
has brought many advantages to the 
working classes, the acquisition of each 
advantage has come only after la- 
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mentable suffering and strife. The 
machine has relieved men of drud- 
gery, it has resulted in better wages 
and has brought about some reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, but at 
the same time it has created a great 
and exceedingly dangerous factor of 
unemployment. True, unemploy- 
ment has not attained the propor- 
tions of the dread tragedy predicted 
in the last century, but it is con- 
stantly growing and becoming a 
serious threat against the welfare 
of the producers in the mass. Re- 
curring periods of industrial de- 
pression, due to super-plant capacity, 
cause suffering and unrest on a large 
scale. 


Continual the 


shortening of 


working day is the only practical 
plan for solving this problem. The 


ideal industrial situation for any 
civilized state is one in which all 
workers are profitably employed at 
all times. Obviously this ideal is 
not well served when some workers 
are employed at high wages and 
others are walking the streets. It 
has long been the custom in America 
to wait until an industrial abuse 
becomes a shame and a reproach 
before attacking it with some de- 
batable legislative remedy. In the 
meantime victims of the abuse must 
bear the burden. The labor move- 
ment is wise in its determination to 
seek the shorter working day remedy 
for unemployment before the malady 
reaches a more acute stage. 

“We must have,” said John M. 
Clark, writing in the Yale Review, 
“economic machinery for bringing the 


collective human judgment and will 
to bear at the point where things 
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are being decided in the processes 
of industry, itself, rather than waiting 
until the decision is made by the 
engineers and captains of finance, 
and then, through our political ma- 
chinery, taking belated and purely 
defensive action.” 


The statement is frequently made 
that labor saving inventions do not 
create unemployment. This para- 
dox is usually explained by the 
assertion that the product is cheap- 
ened and the demand increases. 
There can be no doubt that this 
factor exists and that it does operate 
to some extent, but it does not 
balance the situation. The opening 
of the great war interrupted an 
alarming increase of unemployment 
in many industries. As normal con- 
ditions are being restored gradually 
the old problem is arising again, and 
in America it is being aggravated 
by the existence of many great pro- 
duction plants, which were expanded 
to abnormal capacity by wartime 
demands. Great Britain, more im- 
mediately affected by all wartime 
phenomena, has for some time been 
experiencing dangerous unemploy- 
ment. There the Unemployment 
Monster must be appeased by tribute 
unearned, in the form of doles paid 
by the state—a condition degrading 
to the working classes as well as 
damaging to the entire social fabric. 
Would England not be better off 
on the basis of the six-hour working 
day than it is when paying for labor 
that is not performed? 

That production can be increased 
beyond the point at which the 
demand will prevent labor inertia is 
proved in many industries, for ex- 
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ample, the coal mining industry. Im- 
proved machinery was introduced in 
American mining without any pro- 
test by the miners themselves, al- 
though miners in other countries 
fought bitterly against what they 
considering a threatening innovation. 
Yet as recently as 1922, we find 
President Harding telling Congress 
that 200,000 miners were no longer 
needed. Certainly there had been 
no decrease in the demand for fuel, 
so this situation must have resulted 
largely from improvement in pro- 
duction methods. 

Modern commerce has long been 
afflicted with the vicious cycle of 
prosperity followed by depression. 
Industry produces merrily in pros- 
perity until the market is glutted, 
then unemployment sets in and the 
demand for goods declines still 
further. Slowly the wheels begin 
to turn when the surplus of products 
has been exhausted and in a few 
months we are again on the road to 
day and night effort with overpro- 
duction looming ahead and unheeded. 

Surely we would be better off 
as a nation, if employment could be 
stabilized and the integrity of the 
market preserved. This can be done 
by the simple process of reducing 
the hours of labor scientifically. Ex- 
perience has shown that reduction 
in the hours.of labor will be ac- 
companied by better working con- 
ditions and better wages. Just why 
this is true it is not necessary here 
to analyze, but that it is true can 
be shown by the history of the 
organized labor movement. 

Commenting on an interview with 
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the writer in favor of the shorter 
working day, The Commercial Ap- 
peal of Memphis, Tenn., suggests 
that the proposal involves a sacrifice 
by regularly employed craftsman: 


“As Mr. Lynch says, the lesser 
hours proposal is a bold one and it 
may be that in time it will prevail. 
However, the determined opposition 
referred to will come not alone from 
the capitalist, but from the ranks of 
organized labor as well. A shorter 
work day would necessitate a finan- 
cial sacrifice on the individual wage 
earner who is regularly employed. 
He could not reasonably expect to 
receive the same remuneration for 
five or six hours work as he now 
receives for seven and a half or eight 
hours. 

“Manifestly it would be unfair— 
perhaps to the point of bankruptey— 
to demand that the employer make 
all the sacrifice and the employe 
none.”’ 


This editor neglected to consider 
the history of organized labor. In 
the next paragraph he recalls that 
the hours of labor thirty years ago 
were twelve a day and that they 
declined by stages to ten hours, 
nine hours, eight hours and even 


seven hours. If he had reflected 
for a moment it would have occurred 
to this editor that while these changes 
were taking place wages were steadily 
mounting. The reason was that 
labor was beginning to get a small 
share of the increased profits due 
to the introduction of improved 
machinery. 

More than thirty-five years ago 
the International Typographical 
Union determined upon a policy 
of acceptance of labor saving ma- 
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chinery and of deriving therefrom 
all the advantages possible. As presi- 
dent of that union in 1901, I summed 
up the results of our policy before 
the Birmingham convention of the 
union, as follows: 


“What organization has gone 
through such an industrial revolu- 
tion as has ours and lived? ‘What 
labor union has so successfully short- 
ened the hours, aye, and continued 
the movement practically without 
friction? Machinery was introduced 
so rapidly that we scarce could 
comprehend the import of the new 
development, yet, under a wise and 
conservative leadership, we con- 
trolled the modern engine that was 
destined to assist in giving mental 
light to the world, and not only 
that, but we made it a vehicle for 
the movement for shorter hours and 
higher wages. A statistical report, 
recently issued as a supplement to 
The Typographical Journal, shows 
that out of a total number of 
machines reported—4,975—4,098 are 
in strictly union offices, while nearly 
half of the balance, it may safely be 
asserted, are operated by members 
of the International Typographical 
Union.” 


Certainly it is no part of the 
shorter workday program that labor 
shall pay for it in decreased wages. 
The fact is that labor has not yet 
won a fair share in the proceeds 
of its fruitfulness. Capital in many 
industries could well afford to pay 
for the shorter workday out of its 
profits. However, organized labor 
need not enter at this time upon a 
discussion as to whence shall come 
the means for meeting the probable 
increase in wage costs. If there will 
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be an actual increase, that can not 
be urged now as a justification of 
unemployment. 

In the abstract, the shorter work- 
day idea is usually attacked as per- 
nicious in a social sense. ‘‘Idle hands 
will find mischief,” is a comforting 
diversion most frequently heard in 
such a discussion. Not only is this 
an insult to the working men and 
women of America, but it is a pal- 
pable absurdity as will appear to 
any fair mind after a moment’s 
consideration. If long hours of labor 
are desirable as a deterrent of mis- 
conduct on the part of honest and 
industrious adult workers, then why 
not pursue the ideal to the ultimate 
and require every citizen to work to 
the limit of fatigue daily, thus keep- 
ing all hands out of mischief, stem- 
ming crime and abolishing immorality 
and police and court expense. 

The attitude that it is good for 
human beings to be subjected to 
privation through unemployment is 
a manifestation of the archaic 
predatory disposition against which 
modern civlization is striving. It 
is the theory of aristocracy and the 
military classes that some men were 
born to drudgery and others to 
luxury. We find more than a little 
of this semi-savage philosophy among 
the capitalistic classes of today, but 
it falls short of genuine conviction 
even among the beneficiaries of indus- 
trial exploitation. Shrewd men of 
business are beginning to look with 
complacency on better wages. They 
know as a fact that better wages mean 
better markets. 
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James Stuart Mill once said, 
“hitherto it is questionable if all 
the mechanical inventions yet made 
have lightened the day’s toil of 
any human being.” This eminent 
economist voiced his observation 
before the trade union movement 
was fairly under way. He would be 
compelled to revise his conclusions 
today. Much drudgery has been 
spared the human being as a result 
of improved machinery. But this 
would not be true if the worker 
had not labored and fought for an 
amelioration of his lot. Lighter bur- 
dens have not been offered to men 
by employers, but have been received 
as a result of demands. I believe, 


however, that many members of the 
so-called capitalistic classes are be- 
coming convinced of the social value 


of trade unions and _ worker-con- 
sciousness. They realize that the 
powers of exploitation, operating un- 
checked, would in time bring ca- 
lamity upon all society. 

The shorter workday will come 
eventually, as a result of industrial 
progress, and it will be accomplished 
without reductions in wages. Men 
will not recede from an accustomed 
standard of living, even though that 
standard may represent something 
more than bare necessities of life. 
Rather will they demand a better 
and still better standard. So, shorter 
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workdays can not mean less pay, less 
purchasing power. 

The value to civilization of greater 
leisure for the masses would be pro- 
nounced. All social progress has been 
the result of leisure. Great empires 
of ancient times, such as that’ of 
Rome, which developed a high state 
of civilization, resulted from the 
attainment of leisure for a large 
part of the population. In Rome 
slaves performed practically all 
manual labor, thus allowing Roman 
citizens time for scholarly and 
scientific pursuits. 

Development of our modern civili- 
zation began with the invention of 
gunpowder, which, by making war a 
professional rather than a universal 
occupation, allowed men time for 
pursuing knowledge and for spiritual 
advancement. 

The mechanical era now gives 
promise of approach to a nearly 
ideal state, in which all men may 
have leisure for cultural develop- 
ment, and without the evils of 
slavery or the horrors of a more 
effective military instrument. 

Organized labor will be serving 
the interests of all society by ad- 
vancing the axiom: 

“Increased industrial efficiency 
should enable all men to procure 
the means of livelihood and cultural 
growth with less labor.” 
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Aanes NESTOR 


Vice-President, International Glove Workers’ Union of America 


WO hundred and ninety-one 
delegates, representing one 
hundred and seven national 

organizations, and one hundred and 
thirty-six state branches, coming 
from forty-one states, met in Wash- 
ington, from January 18 to 22, 1926, 
in response to a call for a Women’s 
Industrial Conference issued by the 
Woman’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, through the 
Director, Miss Mary Anderson. This 
conference brought together women 
from distant points. 

During these four days the prob- 
lems of women in industry were 
discussed by groups varied in their 
interests, and the program included 
such subjects as: Development and 
expansion in industry, problems of 
industrial relations, social and health 
problems, and ended with a sym- 
posium of the women wage earners 
centering around why be “concerned 
under the conditions which she 
works and lives.” The speakers 
on the program represented every 
phase of the problems, and interested 
groups from the women workers, 
labor union representatives, em- 
ployers, industrial relations and em- 
ployment managers, state officials, 
to the church and the consumer. 
Experts in the field of industrial 
hygiene and public health, all had 
their place on the program. Recrea- 


tion had a place as important as 
education and citizenship. When in- 
dustrial relations were discussed view 
points were presented both from the 
side of theory and practice. Along 
with a representative of labor, a 
mill owner, a state officer, was an 
expert who talked on the philosophy 
of industrial relations. 

At the opening session a message 
was read from the President, telling 
of his interest in the conference and 
pointing out that inasmuch as our 


national life rests upon the stability 
of the American home, and the 
nation can only be as strong as 
its women, we must have an intelli- 
gent understanding of and sym- 
pathy with their problems. The 


Secretary of Labor, Hon. James 
J. Davis, could not be present but 
sent a paper that was ready by the 
Assistant Secretary, Hon. Robe Carl 
White. Two of the women members 
of Congress, Mrs. John Jacob Rogers 
of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Julius 
Kahn of California, told about what 
their states had done for women 
workers. The Marine Band played 
and so we started off with all the 
official recognition that could be 
given by the government. 

Our own Mary Anderson, Director 
of the Bureau, presided, and outlined 
the purpose of the conference as an 
attempt to bring before the women of 
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the country correct factsabout women 
in industry ; to make possible an inter- 
change of experiences and ideas be- 
tween employers, workers, and the 
general public; and to develop policies 
for broader opportunity and more 
profitable employment for women 
under modern industrial conditions. 
She pointed out that to the 
employers—the woman worker is a 
factor in their “labor supply.” To 
the feminists she is a factor in the 
woman question. To labor she is a 
critical element in the complex 
labor struggle. They must be ap- 


proached, not on the basis of theory 
alone, but with: knowledge of eco- 
nomic facts and a balanced sense of 
the values at stake, especially the 
human values to the woman worker 
herself and to society as a whole. 


This seemed to sound the keynote 
of the conference for throughout it 
the human side of the industrial 
question was emphasized. 

The conference headed off the 
first morning with the broad sub- 
ject—The Development and Ex- 
pansion of Industry—discussed in 
the light of its social significance to 
the employer, the worker, and society. 
The first speaker was Mr. John E. 
Edgerton, President of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association. It was 
expected that he might present views 
to which most of us could not 
agree, but he went far beyond that, 
his speech was an offense to the 
intelligence of the delegates. He 
talked to them as if they were simple, 
uninformed women, and as if they 
did not know where the measures 
so many of them have been sup- 
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porting had originated. He began 
by trying to divert their attention 
from the working women to problems 
affecting the home. He came out 
flatly against industrial legislation 
for women. In this he was heartily 
applauded by the delegates from the 
Woman’s Party. Then he went off 
on the charge that foreign influence 
is back of the legislation in the 
interest of women and children, and 
said: “This diabolical work of de- 
stroying our constitution and free 
government by substitution made in 
Russia and other foreign shops is 
hoped and expected to be accom- 
plished through the women’s organi- 
zations in our own country, and the 
chief instrument to be used is social 
legislation in the interest of mothers 
and children.” He said, “It was 
being done, of course, by minorities 
manipulated from abroad through 
interlocking directorates of suscep- 
tible organizations. A very careful 
study and investigation by you ladies 
of your multitude of organizations 
and their power machinery will show 
you pretty clearly, I think, that one 
Madame Kollontai, whose head- 
quarters are in Moscow, but whose 
parish is the world, is exercising a 
very large, if not, dominating in- 
fluence upon at least some of the 
major activities of at least some of 
your organizations.” He added, 
“The tragedy of it lays in the fact 
that many innocent Americans are 
carrying around in their clothes the 
deadly germs of these insufferable 
alien theories and don’t know it. 
They are made to believe that they 
are crusaders for defenseless women 
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and children.”’ The delegates wanted 
the opportunity to question this 
speaker, who seemed to know so 
much about foreign influence, but 
he rushed away from the hall as 
soon as he finished and, although 
the delegates voted to request that 
he return to answer questions, he 
failed to do so. From the dis- 
cussion that followed from the floor 
it was easily seen that there was a 
general resentment among the dele- 
gates against this kind of a speech. 

It was a relief a day later to have 
Mr. Henry P. Kendall, another mill 
owner, tell of an experiment in a 
mill village in giving the mill workers 
afreal opportunity to practice citizen- 
ship in village affairs—a condition 
that he helped to bring about after 
taking over this mill. He did not 
undertake to defend conditions 
within the mill but hinted that 
after the mill workers practiced de- 
mocracy in their village affairs they 
are likely to turn their attention 
to democracy in the mill. 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck, speaking 
on the expansion and development 
of industry socially, said: ‘Industry 
is nothing but a network of human 
relations designed to produce goods 
and income for society. Yet indus- 
try has been regarded as an imper- 
sonal system of machines, material 
goods, and finances, controlled by 
inflexible economic laws. Efforts to 
humanize it have always met with 
the objection that the laws of eco- 
nomics can not be changed, but 
fortunately the scientific study of 
industry is showing that it can 
be‘controlled in the better service 
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of society. The basis of control is 
the study of facts and this is the 
contribution which the government 
should make to industry.” 

Mr. William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
could not be present to present 
labor’s position but sent a letter to 
be read assuring the delegates that 
the American Labor Movement is 
deeply appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity which this conference affords, 
and is ready to do its full share in 
making and executing plans for the 
welfare of women who work. His 
place on the program was taken by 
Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. James O’Connell, head of 
the Metal Trades Department. 

Dr. William Leiserson, professor 
of Labor Economics, of Toledo Uni- 
versity, in speaking on the philo- 
sophy of industrial relations, said: 
“Scientific study of labor questions 
today is therefore not concerned 
with finding a solution for an ab- 
stract labor problem. Nor is _ it 
primarily concerned with finding 
remedies for specific labor problems 
in the nature of evils or abuses. 
Improving conditions for the wage- 
earning classes is no more important 
to it than is improving labor manage- 
ment methods, and methods of com- 
munity control over both managers 
and wage earners. Its attention is 
directed rather at understanding the 
nature of the relationships between 
employers, wage earners and public 
communities, and to develop methods 
by which these industrial relations 
may be organized, administered and 
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kept in adjustment to the advantage 
of all concerned. 

“Tf, then, we are to view labor 
relations not primarily as reformers, 
or wage earners, or employers, or 
public officials, but as scientists and 
philosophers, we must begin with a 
disinterested investigation of the 
aims, purposes and points of view 
of the parties to the relationship.” 


The program on Social Problems 
was given one session. The right of 
the worker to citizenship, education 
.and recreation, was presented. Dr. 
Mollie Ray Carroll of Goucher Col- 
lege, talked about the right of the 
worker to education. ‘To educate 
today,” she said, “is not only to 
give culture of the past but to 
interpret the culture that grows 
out of the day’s living, the job, 
the human relationship, the growing 
eontrol of nature, the political, the 
economic, social situations and 
crises that arises. To educate, 
further, is to help people in the task 
of creating a larger, richer, deeper 
culture in the day’s work. The 
aim of education is to enable us to 
interpret everyday experiences, to 
mold them into a broader culture 
and deeper wisdom and thus to 
enrich our own lives and the stream 
of education. To women, as an 
entire group facing the double pro- 
gram of working and home making, 
offers a particular challenge whose 
answer must come largely through 
wider education.”’ 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, presi- 
dent of the New York Women’s 
Trade Union League, speaking on 
citizenship, pointed out that to her 
it seemed that economic conditions 
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are largely responsible for the laxity 
in citizenship, and unless we improve 
economic conditions, intelligent citi- 
zenship will suffer. Citizenship 


“should mean the right to be born 


well, the right to a carefree and 
happy childhood, the right to edu- 
cation, the right to mental, physical 
and spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. Then, the right to citizen- 
ship will create the desire for partici- 
pation in government, which our 
democracy needs, and which it can 
only have when citizenship is an 
esteemed privilege as well as an 
inborn right to all. 

The morning of the last day 
session there was given a symposium 
on the Woman Wage Earner—why 
be concerned about the conditions 
under which she works. This was 
presented from the view point of the 
Woman Wage Earner, the Con- 
sumer, Business, and the Church. 
The wage earner was represented by 
Miss Mary Koken, a silk weaver, 
from an unorganized textile mill, 
who made a deep impression on 
the delegates. She was a brave 
young worker making a plea for 
the women in the unorganized fields. 
She said they were hampered by 
the prejudice of the public toward 
trade unions. She asked for a more 
open-minded public on the question 
of trade unions. Miss Koken was 
a former student of the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School, which accounted 
for her place on the program. It is 
hard to imagine an isolated girl from 
an unorganized community able to 
come to a conference like this one 
and be able to express herself as 
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Miss Koken did. She was followed 
by Mrs. Percy Jackson, talking for 
the Consumer, and Mrs. Marguerite 
B. Benson, from the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, talking for 
Business. The Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, of the Commission on 
Churches and Social Service of New 
York, and Dr. John M. Cooper, 
represented the Church, and was 
from the Catholic University at 
Washington. They are both known 


for their attitude toward labor and 
Father Cooper summed up the atti- 
tude expressed by both in this way: 


“Most of us are convinced from 
ample evidence that, owing to the 
prevalent keenness of competition 
and to other complicating factors, 
many if not most of the untoward 
conditions existing among many 
women wage earners can be ade- 
quately met only through legisla- 
tion backed up by an informed, 
alert, active, and high-minded public 
opinion. The major task of the 
Church will on principle and of 
necessity be the educating and 
awakening of the community con- 
science. But none the less the 
Church need not and should not 
be too timid about entering still 
more intimately into ameliorative 
movements, such as the one we are 
gathered here to discuss.” 


Mrs. Maude Wood Park reminded 
the delegates of the four measures 
established by the national govern- 
ment since the passage of the nine- 
teenth amendment—the establish- 
ment of the Woman’s Bureau in 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
passage of the Cable Act giving the 
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American woman, regardless of mari- 
tial ties, her inherent right to her 
nationality, and the passage of the 
Lehlbach Classification Act for Fed- 
eral Employees. She told about the 
things which remain to be done 
and how these goals can be reached. 
In this brief space mention can not 
be made of all the papers read and 
the discussions, only some of the 
points of outstanding interest can 
be covered. 

The subject of special legislation 
for working women was not on 
the regular program but it was 
injected throughout the conference 
and became one of the controversial 
questions. It was first brought in 
at the opening session in the Presi- 
dent’s letter by his reference to 
the Massachusetts Forty-eight-Hour 
Week Law, which was passed while he 
was Governor of that state and 
signed by him. The Secretary of 
Labor in his address to the con- 
ference made special mention of 
the need of labor legislation for 
women. 

At the opening of the afternoon 
session of the second day, Miss Gale 
Laughlin, delegate from the Woman’s 
Party, proceeded to upset the program 
of the conference by moving to 
substitute for the next morning’s 
session, speakers on the subject— 
opposing special legislation for work- 
ing women. One hour’s time was 
taken by this delegate filibustering 
on this motion. Most of the time 
the Woman’s Party delegates made 
a general disturbance and order 
could hardly be maintained. As 
soon as the vote could be taken 








this motion was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, not because the delegates 
were not willing to have two sides 
of any question discussed, but be- 
cause they were unwilling to have 
the program of the conference upset 
in this way, and because they re- 
sented the disorderly methods used 
by the Woman’s Party. 

The Washington Daily News de- 
scribed their performance as a stunt 
for publicity and summed it up by 
saying, “So the story goes, down 
to the press table came one of the 
most militant Woman’s Party mem- 
bers—Miss Anita Polizer. ‘“‘Have 
we done enough to get in the papers?” 
she asked. “If we have, we’ll stop.” 

The following morning the trade 
union women delegates brought in 
a request that this subject be given 
a place in the conference, to be dis- 
cussed in a courteous and intelligent 
way. So that the program would 
not be disarranged they requested 
that a special evening session be 
arranged and that each side be 
given two speakers, twenty minutes 
each, and one hour’s time be taken 
for a discussion under the five minute 
rule—to be divided equally with the 
speakers from both sides alternating. 
That session, as was expected, was 
the most exciting of the conference. 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck opened 
the program by presenting the need 
for industrial laws for working 
women. She was followed by Miss 
Josephine Casey, speaker from the 
Woman’s Party, who presented her- 
self as a trade union woman opposing 
separate industrial legislation for 
Miss Casey is a member 


women. 
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of the Elevated Railway Employes 
Division 308, of Chicago, having 
joined when she worked as a ticket 
agent back in 1903. She was active 
in the labor movement from that 
time up to 1913 when her organi- 
zation work with the  Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union ended. Her speech fired the 
trade union girls present, who were 
delegates from their organizations, 
to reply—not so much because they 
differed in her views on this subject, 
but because she undertook to berate 
them for not doing their work in 
the organization field. It was diffi- 
cult to understand how a trade 
union woman, who had worked the 
twelve-hour day, seven days a week, 
as Miss Casey worked when she 
was a ticket agent, knowing that 
the first relief in reduction of working 
hours for her group came through 
the passage of the amendment of 
the Women’s Ten-Hour Law in 1911, 
could oppose such legislation. It 
might be said, too, that none of 
the women lost their jobs through 
the passage of this law and it 
only made it easier to establish 
soon after the eight-hour day through 
their union. The insolence of her 
attack on the trade union women 
delegates, who are all still actively 
engaged in the trade union move- 
ment, while Josephine Casey, since 
1913, has transferred her activities 
to the National Woman’s Party 
and other movements. 

Miss Mabel Leslie, member of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and secretary of the 
New York Women’s Trade Union 
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League, was the next speaker and 
she made a spirited reply and an 
effective argument for labor laws; 
particularly the Forty-eight-Hour 
Week Law, for which they are work- 
ing in New York State. Miss Leslie 
represented one of the younger 
workers that Miss Casey did not 
seem to know about. 

Miss Gale Laughlin was the other 
speaker for the Woman’s Party. 
Then time was given for discussion— 
each side having six speakers under 
the five-minuie rule. Mrs. Ella 
A. Boole, president of the W. C. 
T. U. had been agreed upon as the 
presiding officer for this session. 
She presided in the afternoon, when 
the Woman’s Party created the tur- 
moil, and because of her fairness to 
all sides was accepted for this meet- 
ing. She handled it in a very fine 
way and the five-minute time was 
strictly adhered to. For our side 
Miss Josephine Goldmark, of the 
National Consumers’ League, made 
the first reply to join in the dis- 
cussion. Miss Melinda Scott, now 
organizer for the Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers’ Union, one who has 
not at any time let up in her active 
organization work, told Miss Casey 
in no uncertain terms that she was 
not quitting—nor was she tired of 
fighting. Mrs. Frank R. Halas, dele- 
gate from the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks’ Union, an- 
swered the attacks against labor 
laws for women, together with Miss 
Theresa Gold, delegate from the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

As the meeting was about to 
adjourn, Miss Casey asked to make 
one statement, and standing up—in 
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a dramatic way waved her trade 
union card and said that the reason 
she had not been able to respond 
to the call for trade union work was 
because she had been in jail at the 
time. This was to answer the charge 
that she had not been near the 
trade union women in Chicago during 
the past twelve years, except in 
the interest of two political cam- 
paigns. She did not tell her audience 
that the time she was in jail was in 
1912 and that she has had fourteen 
years to play her part in trade union 
work—which she failed to do. 

This session was expected to end 
discussion on this subject as the 
conference was called for discussion 
and not for action on any question. 
However, the next afternoon, the 
last session of the conference, Miss 
Laughlin, leader of the Woman’s 
Party delegation, introduced a resolu- 
tion stating that equality for men and 
women in industry, is a controversial 
matter now before Congress, and 
the state legislatures, and resolving 
that this conference called under 
the auspices of the United States 
Department of Labor recommends 
that the Woman’s Bureau make a 
study of the subject and refrain 
from taking any position upon it 
while the question is pending before 
these legislative bodies. Copies of 
this had been circulated before the 
afternoon session, so the delegates 
were prepared for action. Miss 
Marie Obenauer, representing the 
American Association of University 
Women, offered a substitute defining 
just what the investigation and study 
should cover. So as to save the 
time of the conference, a committee 
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of three was appointed consisting 
of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Miss 
Obenauer, and Miss Laughlin, to 
draft a resolution on this question ac- 
ceptable to all sides, if possible. 
The committee brought in an agreed 
report changing the resolve to read 
that the Woman’s Bureau make a 
comprehensive investigation of all 
special laws regulating the employ- 
ment of women, to determine their 
effects, and adding Miss Obenauer’s 
provision in her amendment that 
the Director of the Woman’s Bureau 
be requested to form an advisory 
committee analogous to the Census 
Advisory Committees, which the Di- 
rector will take counsel concerning 
the scope of the investigation, and 
that the personnel of such com- 
mittee include equal representation 
of both sides of the controversy over 
special legislation for women. While 
Miss Laughlin agreed to this, as the 
sponsor of the original resolution, 
the Woman’s Party delegation would 
not accept it and offered an amend- 
ment to insert the provision that 
the Woman’s Bureau refrain from 
taking any position upon it while 
the question was pending. This was 
voted down, the Woman’s Party 
only mustering fourteen votes for 
it. The report of the committee 
was then adopted. 

The conference ended with a dinner 
presided over by Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Commissioner of Public 
Welfare of Chicago, but better known 
to the delegates for her interest in 
trade union work among women, 
and for her support for needed indus- 
trial legislation. The women officials 
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in the various branches of the govern- 
ment were speakers and guests of 
honor—and thus closed the four 
interesting days centering around 
the problems of working women; 
the second Industrial Conference 
called by the Woman’s Bureau. 
The question may be asked what 
was the real value of this Industrial 
Conference, and what may the work- 
ing women expect as a result of the 
discussions during the four days of 
session. This is difficult to answer 
because one never knows how far- 
reaching the influence of a con- 
ference of this kind can be. We can 
only say that any conference that 
will afford an opportunity to have 
industrial questions, affecting the 
working women, discussed in a free 
and intelligent way is of value. 
We must keep in mind that it was 
not a conference with only con- 
troversial groups, such as repre- 
sented by the trade unions, manu- 
facturers’ associations, and _ the 
Woman’s Party delegates, but there 
was a large group of women repre- 
senting organizations widely different 
in their purposes and activities, such 
as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, The Daughters of 1812, 
League of Women Voters, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the Con- 
sumers’ Leagues. The National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, 
and the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
brought into the conference a group 
especially interested in health and 
hygiene—eager to learn about any 
program which, coupled with their 
own, might help them in their work. 
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The story of the Woman’s Indus- 
trial Conference can not be fully told 
without including an account of 
the trade union women’s visit to 
the President. Twenty-seven dele- 
gates, representing the several Na- 
tional Trade Union organizations, 
and branches of the Women’s Trade 
Union Leagues, headed by Miss 
Melinda Scott, delegate from the 
American Federation of Labor, pre- 
sented a memorandum to the Presi- 
dent the last day of the conference. 
The delegates told him of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s declared 
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opposition to the so-called “equal 
rights” amendment, proposed by 
the National Woman’s Party, be- 
cause of its destructiveness to labor 
standards, and to industrial equality 
of any real sort. He was reminded 
that the delegates from the Woman’s 
Party, representing themselves as 
trade unionists, are not representing 
any organizations, and are only act- 
ing as individuals in asking him to 
oppose separate labor laws for women 
and to support the proposed ‘“‘equal 
rights” amendment, now before 
Congress. 


“The grandfather used to say to his grandchildren as he 








waited till the sun was low before watering his flowers: ‘Leave 
the roses growing. The good God made the earth for His 
praise, and adorned it that it should fitly praise Him. What is 
a flower but the earth praying, and what the scent of it but 
incense? Do not rob the earth, my children, of its beauteous 
garb and its prayers. Never is a flower so lovely as upon the 
stem. When you pluck it, see how it fades and dies. How 
sad and ugly are the withered blooms! But the growing 
flower does not lose comeliness in death; even in death the 
perfume lingers. One by one the petals drop; perishing, are 
they shed, green leaves hide the ruin, and, lo, another bud 
opens close beside! Little ones, leave the roses on the tree.’ ” 

—From Chez Nous, by Adjutor Rivard 



















LABOR INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


Proressor Wi1Lu1AM Z. RIPLEY 


Harvard Universit) 


HE importance of investment 

by the wage earners in stocks 

and bonds of manufacturing 
and all other kinds of corporations 
can hardly be overstated. Merely 
as an evidence of thrift these millions 
of new stockholders give encourage- 
ment to the friends of progress. 
But of far greater importance is 
the evidence which it affords of 
the possibilities of partnership rela- 
tions, rather than of overlordship in 
productive industry. But this 
movement, to be helpful, must, like 
all other innovations, be safeguarded 
against abuse. And there are cer- 
tain manifest dangers attending these 
developments which perhaps are even 
more apparent to observers outside 
the trade union movement, than 
to those directly concerned therein. 
This is why as a bystander, so to 
speak, I venture to offer my own 
conclusions. 

First off, are the workers’ invest- 
ments in concerns by which they 
are employed, or in outside com- 
panies, just as they took part, per- 
haps in the first great enterprise 
in popular investments, the Liberty 
Loan campaigns during the war. 
In the latter event all that gives 
concern is that these many scattered 
and government stockholders shall 
be safeguarded against plunder and 
deception. To this end, the “blue 








sky laws” in, many of the states, 
aim to cut out downright fraud. 
But the greatest danger is in the 
twilight zone, where misrepresenta- 
tion or mismanagement may not 
make itself felt for some time. Such 
tactics work under cover, so to 
speak. The best safeguard against 
these would be to develop within 
the Federation a responsible center 
of information, which should direct 
the attention of those who have 
small sums to invest, to sources of 
sound and disinterested advice. In 
fact one might go further and sug- 
gest a new advisory bureau, not to 
specifically recommend this, that, 
or the other, particular investment, 
but to direct people to safe and 
impartial advisers. Why might not 
the labor banks or something like 
the new investment trusts, which are 
springing up everywhere for the 
service of the general public, take a 
hand in this business? By bunching 
together investments of many people, 
they spread the risk springing from 
putting all your eggs in one basket. 
There is an appropriate field for 
action along this line by the 
Federation. 

The problem of investment by a 
worker in his own company is quite 
different. The first thing to make 
sure about is that the invitation is 
put on a self-respecting basis, leaving 
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the worker as free-handed either to 
sell or to make his influence felt 
as would be any holder of stock on 
the outside. The better class of 
investments is, I believe, free from 
the taint of seeking to head off real 
industrial democracy. The first 
question to ask is whether such stock 
has a vote, like all other stocks. 
If it has been stripped of this right 
of a stockholder, I would reject it 
forthwith. The worker is not a non- 
competent ward to be taken care of. 
If the workers can not be trusted 
as possible participants in manage- 
ment later on, provided they can 
purchase enough stock, I should 
put my money elsewhere. The ideal 
situation, to my mind, is that such 
stock not only should vote, but that 
it should have the right to vote 
cumulatively, as it is called. Under 
such a plan a group of workers 
having 1,000 shares and voting for 
twelve directors could bunch their 
votes, piling all 1,200 on the election 
of one individual. Looking into the 
future, this might mean that, as 
such investment grows, say in the 
U. 8. Steel Corporation, the workers 
might establish an observer, sitting 
by right on the board of directors. 
He would be put there and kept 
there by the workers for the pur- 
pose of check-up and information. 
But under no circumstances would 
I recommend purchasing any kind 
of shares which did not at least 
carry this possibility of participa- 
tion in election of the manage- 


ment. 
The preservation of an open mar- 
ket for the sale of a small number 
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of shares should be attentively con- 
sidered. Look over the contract 
carefully in a small concern, making 
sure that you can cash in at any 
time without loss, whether the se- 
curity is in part or wholly paid for. 
Here, again, the larger companies 
are straightforward enough in the 
matter. But there are always a 
certain number prowling about the 
outskirts of decency who may seek 
to take advantage unfairly. 

Viewed in the longest prospective, 
there is an element of encouragement 
in the spread of this movement 
if it can be guided through safe 
channels. I can picture a body of 
workers, under a clean and whole- 
some plan, gradually concentrating 
a sufficient power, particularly if 
they had cumulative votes, to win a 
place in the counsels of the com- 
pany. Such evidence of ownership 
would stabilize the situation all along 
the line. I can even conceive of a 
wholesale cooperative activity by 
the Federation of Labor which could 
accumulate and organize all the 
voting power of its members. Such 
voting power, which may in the 
aggregate in time become consider- 
able in such primary concerns as 
the Steel Corporation or the Tele- 
phone Company, might be thrown in 
one block in order to bring about 
the establishment of advance obser- 
vation posts. The wise policy, as it 
seems to me then, is not to condemn, 
but to discriminate. Encourage that 
which is sound, and unhesitating 
frown upon that which is hostile 
to the best interest of the working 
class. But above all things insist 

















that the position of the worker 
shall be as free and as self-respecting 
as that of every other member of 
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the community who chooses to en- 
trust his savings to others for 
management. 


THE CASE OF MEXICO 


SanT1aGo IGLEsIAs 


Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Labor 


EXICO has appealed once 

more for the sympathetic 

understanding and the gen- 
erous cooperation of the American 
people in its struggle for national 
life and dignity. The appeal is 
voiced by Luis N. Morones, the 
leading spirit in the Mexican -trade 
union movement and one of the 
ablest exponents of the doctrine 
of good will, understanding and 
cooperation between the United 
States and Mexico. The appeal of 
Mr. Morones is heartily seconded 
by his colleagues in the councils of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and, what is more, no less heartily 
endorsed by the General Plutarco 
Elias Calles, the President of the 
Mexican Republic. At their joint 
request President Green of the A. 
F. of L. authorized the writer of this 
article to go to Mexico to get him 
first-hand information of develop- 
ments there. 

It was during a three-hour ride 
through Chapultepec Park immedi- 
ately upon my arrival in Mexico 
City, December 24, 1925, that Mr. 
Morones unfolded to me plans for 





the building of a new Mexico, and 
likewise unfolded the story of the 
many obstacles, that in accordance 
with his observations and convic- 
tions, are being placed in the way 
by sinister influences determined 
that Mexico and the Mexican people 
shall not rise to a position more in 
harmony with the needs and require- 
ments of modern times. 

The Mexican Trade Unions (sin- 
dicatos) are utilizing their political 
cooperation and moral influence, 
gained by the revolution of the last 
ten years, to accomplish their task 
in the reconstruction program of 
the nation, and using the necessary 
social functions with the workers, 
the employers and the state, with 
the entire recognition of the General 
Calles’ Government. The Mexican 
labor organizations are becoming 
more able to continue to raise the 
standard of living conditions of their 
people, and they are marching on 
without hesitancy orfear. The spec- 
tres which are haunting the workers 
of Mexico—exploitation, ignorance 
and misery—are being fought by 
the organized workers of Mexico 
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with the earnest approval of the 
national administration under the 
regime of President Calles. 

A few days later in a secluded 
little country home to which Presi- 
dent Calles retires to ponder over 
his many problems, I was deeply 
impressed with the enthusiasm, the 
faith and the energy with which 
the President has set himself to 
the task of rebuilding the Nation. 
For three solid hours President Calles 
spoke of nothing but his recon- 
struction program—economic and in- 
dustrial welfare of the workers, irri- 
gation works, farm loan banks, agri- 
cultural and experimental farms and 
schools, means for national and inter- 
national transportation and com- 
munication with the United States 
and Central America, agricultural 
and industrial cooperative organi- 
zations as the paramount goal for the 
protection of the working masses, etc. 


“We are determined,” he said’ 
“to make of Mexico a prosperou 
nation and of the Mexican people a 
contented family, and the first step 
to that end is definitely and forever 
to establish the fact that Mexico 
as an independent and sovereign 
nation has the absolute right to 
pass whatever legislation is de- 
manded by the needs of her people. 
It would be an unpardonable crime 
if I attempted, for the sake of ex- 
pediency, to choose the path of least 
resistance, for at the end of my 
term of office the situation would 
be perhaps worse than it is now. 
It is the duty of my government to 
tackle all of these problems that 
have been a burden on the Mexican 
people for centuries, and that is 
just what we are going to do even 
if we go down in the attempt.” 
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The above is, in essence, the key- 
note sounded by President Calles, 
and no fair judgment can be made 
of the acts, past, present and future, 
of his government, without having 
in mind the tenor of that keynote. 
Hence, the appeal that comes from 
Mexico for the sympathetic under- 
standing of the American people. 

Constitutional Government After 
Years of Revolution—The story back 
of the Mexican Revolution which 
began in 1910, and the story of the 
revolution itself, need not be re- 
counted; they are well known to 
the American Federation of Labor 
and to the American people. Mexico 
was the “treasure-house of the 
world,” but only for a few privileged 
natives and foreigners, with the latter 
perhaps enjoying more privileges 
than the former. 


The objective of 
the revolution was to put an end 
to the unbridled and unscrupulous 
piracy that went on for years and 
years, while the people lived in 


misery and want. The revolution 
was successful, but then came that 
series of counter-revolutions sand- 
wiched in between the years 1913 
and 1923, which may well be termed 
as the process of purification of the 
revolutionary ranks. In the mean- 
time, and in the heat of revolutionary 
idealism, the Constitution of 1917 
was adopted to supersede the Con- 
stitution of 1857, the latter in itself 
a revolutionary document in its 
time. However, the Constitution of 
1917 was nothing more than a dead 
letter because the legislative powers 
of the succeeding years were more 
interested in politics than in enacting 
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laws that would enable the country 
to enforce the Constitution. It was 
not until the Obregon Government 
came into power that a real and 
honest effort was made to pass 
enabling acts, but the unfortunate 
De la Huerta episode once more 
split the National Congress into 
rival factions. With the peaceful 
state of affairs achieved by the 
Obregon Government towards the 
end of its term, and with the advent 
of Calles Government, attention once 
more was focused on the economic 
and social problems of the country. 
With rather keen and highly laud- 
able foresight the legislators who in 
1917 drafted and adopted the new 
Constitution, covered most of the 
problems with which Mexico and 
the Mexican people had been con- 
tending, but for eight years nothing 
was done to enact into law and 
regulate the application of the con- 
stitutional precepts. The uncer- 
tainty that prevailed on that account 
has brought more trouble to Mexico 
in the last eight years, especially 
from foreign investors who on the 
least pretext appealed to their home 
governments, than perhaps the rav- 
ages of the revolution itself. 
Petroleum and Land Laws—In 
regard to the controversy actually 
going on, it should be recalled that 
the Claims Conventions negotiated 
by Mexico with the United States 
late in 1923 were a step in the right 
direction but only insofar as an 
adjustment of past claims was con- 
cerned. There remained yet the 
great task of defining by law Mexico’s 
policy for the future. Hence, the 
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foremost duty of the present govern- 
ment was to direct its attention to 
the adoption of enabling acts (regu- 
lations) to make the Constitution 
workable and do away with the 
uncertainty that has prevailed in 
the last eight years with reference 
to the application of the constitu- 
tional precepts. 

Towards the close of the last ses- 
sion of the Mexican National Con- 
gress a number of enabling acts 
were passed, two of which have been 
the subject of much apprehension 
among foreigners having property 
interests in Mexico. These are the 
Land Law and the Petroleum Law. 
Both of these laws are sets of regu- 
lations defining the scope of Article 
27 of the Mexican Constitution of 
1917, which says that “the Nation 
shall have at all times the right to 
impose on private property such 
limitations as the public interest 
may demand as well as the right 
to regulate the development of 
natural resources.” The Land Law 
lays down a set of precepts in the 
matter of acquisition of property. 
The Petroleum Law lays down a set 
of regulations for the development 
of the petroleum industry. 

The Land Law, which is errone- 
ously referred to as an Alien Law, 
can not be considered as such be- 
cause it does not legislate on the 
status or condition of foreigners in 
Mexico. It is a law regulating the 
rights which the Constitution grants 
to Mexicans and to Mexican Cor- 
porations for the acquisition of rights 
on land, waters, etc., or of conces- 
sions for the development of mines, 
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waters or mineral fuels. It has been 
claimed that the Land Law estab- 
lishes as a condition to foreigners 
that they must renounce their nation- 
ality in order to obtain property 
rights in Mexico. Such is not the 
case. What the law says is that 
foreigners must consider themselves 
in the same light as the nationals 
insofar as their property rights are 
concerned. In other words, foreign- 
ers must not have, in the matter 
of property rights, privileges which 
the Mexicans themselves do not 
enjoy. It has been the custom of 
| foreign investors in Mexico to appeal 
to their home governments when- 
ever they fancy that their property 
rights are injured, without even 
the formality of applying for redress 
to the Mexican courts of justice. 
It is the intention of the Mexican 
government to put an end to this 
vicious practice which places foreign 
interests in a privileged situation 
which Mexicans do not enjoy. 
Mexico Wants to be a Self-Sup- 
porting Nation—The present govern- 
ment is determined that Mexico 
must attain a higher agricultural 
level. It is not only a question of 
giving lands to the landless who for 
four centuries have been clamoring 
for it; it is also a question of making 
Mexico self-supporting in agricul- 
tural products. Mexico today im- 
ports corn, the staple food of the 
country. It must cease importing 
it, and that can only be made 
possible by the development of the 
extensive reclamation program which 
the government has mapped out. 
This brings us to a consideration of 
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the Reclamation or Irrigation Law 
just passed by the National Con- 
gress. Little or nothing has been 
said in the press about this law, but 
sooner or later an attack is sure to 
be launched upon it by the same 
interests, native and foreign, who 
have attacked the Constitution of 
1917, and the enabling acts that 
have followed. The cry will be 
raised that the Irrigation Law is 
confiscatory. 

Let us consider it briefly. The 
law creates a National Irrigation 
Commission composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President of 
the Republic. The Commission is 
already at work making a survey 
of the agricultural regions of the 
country to determine in which of 
these regions reclamation works 
should be undertaken. As soon as 
a decision is arrived at, the land- 
owners in the district determined 
upon will be required to undertake 
at their own cost the works of irri- 
gation, or else let the government 
do the work with the cost charge- 
able pro rata among the owners 
of the land affected. This procedure 
is made compulsory by the Irriga- 
tion Law. If the landowners are 
not in a position to pay for the 
undertaking the law requires them 
to pay their share in lands. In this 
case, based upon the assessed value 
of the land the National Irrigation 
Commission will endeavor to set a 
market value on the lands involved. 
Once this value is determined upon, 
the Commission will make an esti- 
mate of the cost of the irrigation 
works, and allot his share to each 
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landowner affected, and the Gov- 
ernment will receive in payment, 
on the basis of the price previously 
determined upon, as many acres of 
land as are required to pay each 
landowner’s share of the cost of 
the irrigation works. It is this clause 
of the Irrigation Law which at first 
glance appears to be of a confiscatory 
nature. But on closer examination 
it will be seen that such is not the 
case, because though it is true that 
the landowner is compelled to turn 
over to the government a portion 
of his land, it is also true that when 
the irrigation works are completed 
the portion he retains will have a 
greater productive market value than 
the whole of his original property 
ever had. 

The question naturally arises as 
to what the Government proposes 
to do with the lands acquired in this 
manner. The purpose of the gov- 
ernment is to parcel these lands and 
sell them to the landless at a fair 
price and on long and easy terms of 
payment. In no case will huge 
tracts be allotted to a single party, 
the whole idea being to prevent 
the repetition of the problem Mexico 
has had to contend with for cen- 
turies on account of the concen- 
tration of her agricultural lands in 
the hands of a few persons. All 
possible safeguards will be thrown 
around these land divisions to pre- 
vent the creation of a newer feudal 
system. 

Rural and Farm Credits—In con- 
nection with the agricultural pro- 
gram, the Mexican government has 
not overlooked the farm credit prob- 
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lem, and plans are now on foot for 
the creation of six or seven Farm 
Loan Banks in the course of the 
current year, on such a basis that 
the small farmer will be able to 
secure the funds necessary to make 
his land productive year after year. 
While at the beginning these banks 
will be government institutions, 
President Calles is absolutely deter- 
mined to have them become, in 
the course of time, cooperative in- 
stitutions of credit owned and man- 
aged by the farmers themselves. 
President Calles made the state- 
ment that he hoped to have at the 
conclusion of his term of office, 
one Farm Loan Bank in every State 
and a Popular or People’s Industrial 
Bank in Mexico City, with branches 
in the most important industrial 
centers of the Republic. President 
Calles has thus sounded the death- 
knell of the usurious money-lenders 
who with their practice of exacting 
as high as twenty-five, thirty and 
even fifty per cent interest annually, 
have made it impossible for any 
expansion of agriculture or industry 
to take place in Mexico, outside of 
that made possible by the importa- 
tion of foreign capital. 

Labor Legislation vs. Peonage— 
It is charged that Mexico has 
undergone a revolution for years 
and this is true. The influence of 
the revolution is in that = govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the workers. 
Today they are considered as men 
and women, rather than peons and 
serfs, which was the rule under the 
Diaz regime. The old policy of 
breaking bona fide strikes is ended. 
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Employers must now treat with 
organizations of labor. A majority 
of the workers in each industrial 
establishment have the right to 
decide what union they will join. 
This outlaws the company ‘“‘union.”’ 

Article 4 of the Mexican con- 
stitution of 1917 says, that ‘‘no 
person shall be prevented from 
engaging in any profession, indus- 
trial or commercial pursuit or occu- 
pation of his liking, provided it be 
lawful. The exercise of this liberty 
shall only be forbidden by judicial 
order when the rights of third per- 
sons are infringed, or by executive 
order, issued under the conditions 
prescribed by law, when the rights 
of society are violated.” 

In connection with this clause, 
Congress of Mexico in its last ses- 


sion passed a law. This law was 


promulgated January 31. It reads 


as follows: 


“Article 1. It is the object of 
the present law to regulate the 
freedom of laber referred to in the 
first paragraph of Article 4 of the 
Constitution. 

“Article II. In the federal district 
and territories, no person shall be 
prevented from engaging in any 
profession, industry, commerce or 
occupation of his liking provided it 
be lawful. 

“Article III. In giving affect to 
this law, by lawful work, will 
be understood that labor which can 
be done without hampering the rights 
of a third person and without offense 
to society. 

“Article IV. The rights of a third 
person will be considered hampered, 
when, in addition to the cases already 
established by law: 
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“I—The workman has been dis- 
charged or an attempt has been 
made to substitute another for 
him or without justification 
another has been substituted 
for him without the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
having passed upon the case. 


“TI—When the workingman has 
been out of employment, be- 
cause of sickness, by force of 
circumstances, or by permis- 
sion, and upon presenting him- 
self to take charge of his duties 
he is denied the right to oc- 
cupy the same position. 


“Article V. The tribunals with 
jurisdiction to pass upon the con- 
flicts to which the above article 
refers, are the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Boards, referred to in Article 
123 of the General Constitution of 
the Republic. 

“Article VI. The rights of society 
shall be offended, besides the cases 
provided by law: 


“T—When a strike is declared 
under the terms established by 
paragraph XIX, Article 123 
of the Constitution to en- 
deavor to substitute or sub- 
stitute others for the strikers 
in the work that they were 
performing, before the dispute 
which caused the strike had 
been settled. 


“TI—When a strike is declared 
in lawful terms by the majority 
of the workers of any establish- 
ment or factory and the minor- 
ity attempt to resume their 
labors or continue to work. 


“Article VII. The administrative 
authorities to which Article 4 of 
the Constitution is referred, shall 
protect the rights of society against 
offense under the terms established 
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by paragraphs 1 and 2 of the above 
article, and immediately upon a 


petition of interested party.” 


Very recently an oil company in 
Vera Cruz “El Aguila,” ignored the 
law and broke an agreement signed 
with its employees, and proceeded 
to break a strike of workers who 
were attempting to improve working 
conditions by defending their agree- 
ment with the company. When I 
was in Mexico City the Mexican 
Supreme Court ruled that the com- 
pany violated the law by its refusal 
to keep its agreement with their 
employees and assessed damages 
against the company for wages of 
the workers that amounted to 
$500,000 in American money. 

Most of the employers are ac- 
cepting the principle of collective 
bargains, compensation laws and 
legislation that protect women and 
children. 

Homestead laws are humanitarian 
and of far-reaching importance, with 
the requirements that land given 
to Mexican agricultural workers must 
stay in the family. It can not be 
mortgaged or sold. The govern- 
ment of President Calles is deter- 
mined to provide land for those 
bona fide agriculturist laborers who 
are willing to do the work. The 
Government is recuperating vast 
areas of its choice lands that were 
granted illegally to private interests 
by the corrupted regimes of the 
past and returning it to the people. 
In many cases'great property holders, 
foreigners and natives, are helping 
the government to carry out its 
agrarian program according to the 
law. 
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Mexico has made greater social 
progress in the last few years and is 
about to continue under President 
Calles’ regime. The workers have 
accepted wholeheartedly the evolu- 
tionary theory of trade unions, as 
advocated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the Mexican trade 
unionists, who are entirely in sym- 
pathy with their government, are 
alert to the opposition of small 
groups of privilege-seeking capitalists, 
foreigner and native, who are biding 
their time to turn public opinion 
in the United States against the 
Mexican Republic and using every 
means to foment greedy revolutions 
to prevent the justice, liberty and ; 
civilization that the Mexican people 
are very anxious to enjoy. 

Cooperation Is LEarnestly Re- 
quested—The present period of 
Mexico’s history is momentous, and 
realizing that, the Mexican Fed- 
eration of Labor has placed its full 
strength behind the efforts of Presi- 
dent Calles. The reconstruction pro- 
gram now in the course of develop- 
ment is intimately connected with 
the interests of the working people. 
It is, in fact, a program which has 
for its object the advent of a better 
life for the working people of Mexico. 
The Mexican Federation of Labor is 
sharing the responsibilities with the 
Mexican Government in the develop- 
ment of Mexico today, and it is 
because of that fact that the Mexican 
Federation of Labor feels that it 
has the right to appeal to the 
American Federation of Labor re- 
questing whatever assistance and 
cooperation the American trade 
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union movement can render in the 
momentous task Mexico has under- 
taken. The cause of Mexico is a 
just cause, and if, following her 
traditional policy, the American Fed- 


eration of Labor steps to the front | 


and challenges the enemies of 
Mexico who are at work disseminat-/ 
ing insiduous propaganda intended | 
to discredit Mexico before the Ameri-| 
can people, the American Federation } 
of Labor will render a signal service | 


| 
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‘to its own country, for not only the 
Mexican people, but the peoples of 
all the Latin-American countries, 
will take notice that the dollar- 
chasing element of the United States 
will have to contend within its own 
boundaries with a powerful spiritual 
and moral force that will not permit 
the prestige and reputation of the 
American people to be sacrificed 
for the sake of purely material and 
selfish interests. 


THE BUILDING BOOM 


Woopuier THOMAS 


UILDING of new structures, 
B particularly of residences, in 

the United States was in larger 
volume during 1925 than in any 
previous year for which records are 
available, and 1926 has commenced 
with prospects for a continuation 
for months to come of this unusual 
activity. The maintenance of con- 
struction in such extraordinarily 
large proportions has been the sub- 
ject of boast, of astonishment, and 
of alarm in recent expressions of 
opinions by interested parties. The 
Florida boosters point with pride to 
the enormous number and large 
value of building permits granted 
in Tampa, Miami, and other cities; 
students of business conditions have 
been surprised that new building 
could continue on so amazing a 
scale for so long a time; financiers 
and others have expressed the fear 


that it may have been overdone 
and that further additions may be 
themselves unprofitable and may 
also make unprofitable projects 
already completed, especially older 
structures without all modern 
improvements. 

One of the most important in- 
fluences bringing about this building 
boom, as it is commonly called, was 
the tremendous shortage of housing 
resulting from the curtailment of 
building during the period of war- 
time restrictions. Much building was 
projected in 1919 and early 1920, but 
the rapid decline in prices and the 
industrial depression during 1920 
and 1921 served as a check for a 
while. As soon as prices became 
more stable, construction began upon 
an increasingly large scale, and the 
record for each year since 1921 has 
exceeded that for the preceding year. 
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The accompanying chart pictures 
this steady increase in volume of 
building during recent years and 
also shows the fluctuations in costs 
of construction in the same period. 
The figures upon which the chart 
are based, in order that they might 
all be comparable, were converted 
into index numbers with the monthly 
average for 1919 equaling 100 per 
cent. 

It is worthy of note that despite 
the tremendous increase in the 


volume of building, costs have been 
relatively stable since 1923. Prices 
of building materials—particularly 
lumber and steel—have in fact de- 
clined during the past three years. 
The curve representing building 
material prices on the chart is the 


index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The curve showing cost of 
building is a combination of indexes 
of building material prices and wage 
rates. The fact that building costs 
are relatively higher than material 
prices indicates that wage rates have 
risen somewhat in the past three 
years. 

The question is uppermost in the 
minds of many analysts of business 
conditions as to whether the building 
boom may be expected to come to 
an end in the near future. Building 
has been a most important factor in 
sustaining genetal business activity 
at rather high levels in recent years; 
its effect upon manufacturing and 
employment and in turn upon the 
purchasing power of consumers is 
obvious. The financing of building 
has absorbed many of the surplus 
funds with which this country has 
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been blessed or burdened in the 
past few years. Apartments and 
other residences have been built 
and financed by sales of mortgage 
bonds. Many of these buildings 
have changed hands and are being 
paid for in small regular installments. 
In.case the volume of new building 
becomes excessive, rents, the basis 
of these payments, where houses are 
not occupied by owners, may have 
to be reduced. The effects, there- 
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fore, of a drastic curtailment of 
building or of excessive additions 
may be harmful. 

Studies have been made by the 
Department of Labor and others to 
determine whether the building 
shortage has been filled. These are 
mainly statistical in nature and do 
not take into consideration many 
factors which are immeasurable. The 
conclusion generally drawn from 
these investigations is that, so far 
as can be indicated by the average 
rate of growth over a period of 
several years, in most cities the 
shortage resulting from war cur- 
tailment has been practically made 
up by post-war construction. 
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This, however, does not indicate 
that building upon a rather large 
scale is likely to be discontinued 
immediately. In the first place there 
are many cities for which the rough 
statistical measures used do not 
indicate that the shortage is filled. 
Secondly, many older buildings ap- 
parently still in a serviceable state 
have been made obsolete by the new 
modern structures and may be, in 
fact are being, torn down to make 
room for the march of progress. 
This is particularly true of office 
buildings and industrial buildings. 
Of the latter, new construction has 
not been so great in recent years 
because instead of curtailment during 
the war factory building underwent 
expansion. Another statement fre- 


quently heard is that there is ap- 
parently a plentiful supply, and in 
some cases a plethora, of high- 
priced and medium-priced apart- 
ments and houses, but that the 
number of low-priced residences is 


still insufficient. A factor which 
may serve to assist the continuation 
of active construction is the abund- 
ance of funds that seems to exist 
at rather low rates. Money, how- 
ever, has tightened somewhat in 
recent months. In considering the 
building situation as a whole, note 
should also be made of public build- 
ings, highway construction, and rail- 
way additions, which have been 
important factors in the demand 
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for labor, materials, and funds. 

There are possibilities, however, 
that the shortage of residences may 
be very nearly filled, that warnings 
regarding dangers of over-expansion 
may be heeded, or that speculation 
in building may become excessive 
and end in a crash, that rents may 
be substantially reduced, and that 
money may be withdrawn from the 
mortage market. In such events 
the consequences are likely to be 
widespread and may be disastrous. 
The exact effect upon employment 
will likely not be measurable for we 
are lamentably ignorant of the ex- 
tent and fluctuations of employment 
in the building trades, and unless 
the collection of some such statistics 
in this field can be commenced 
shortly, it will be difficult to know 
how serious such a decline may be, 
just as it is now hard to tell how 
much of the decrease in manu- 
facturing employment since 1919 
and 1923 has been absorbed in 
building. 

As was said at the beginning, 
the available statistics now indicate 
that the volume of contracts already 
awarded and of new building con- 
templated will likely assure activity 
in the building and allied industries 
for several months to come. It 
will be worth while, however, during 
the next year or two to keep a 
close watch upon this phase of 
business activity. 
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D. B. Roperrson 


President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


HE Railway Labor bill, a prod- 
uct of agreement resulting from 
joint conferences of employee 

and management representatives, 
marks the greatest step ever taken 
in the promotion of industrial peace 
on the railways ef the nation. It is 
prima facie evidence of the possi- 
bilities for accomplishment in the 
interests of employers and employees 
through sincere cooperation. It 
demonstrates that where the public 
interest is involved jointly with their 
own, railway management and em- 
ployee representatives (themselves a 
part of the public) can be entrusted 
to safeguard the public interest. 
While railway labor unions were 
passing through the early period of 
their construction, were attempting 
to obtain recognition and seeking 
to make and maintain agreements, 
through collective bargaining, for 
the protection of the rights of railway 
employees, the public evidenced little 
or no interest in the local conflicts 
that were frequently waged between 
the unions of employees and repre- 
sentatives of managements on the 
individual properties. However, as 
the unions increased numerically and 
the force and effect of their activities 
in behalf of their members became 
more pronounced, the railway man- 
agements organized themselves into 


associations through which, judging 
from experience in dealing with them, 
understandings were reached and 
policies adopted for the purpose of 
counteracting the progress of the 
unions. To cope with this develop- 
ment by management the unions 
also organized associations into which 
they grouped all railroads of an 
entire section of the country. These 
associations represented the em- 
ployees in the eastern, western and 
southeastern territories respectively. 

The handling of wage matters by 
districts involving large groups of 
railroads naturally produced in- 
creased public interest in the settle- 
ment of railway labor disputes, for 
the reason that any interruptions or 
threatened interruptions of trans- 
portation affected the public on a 
much broader scale. Perhaps no 
greater demonstration of public in- 
terest in the settlement of railway 
labor disputes is recorded than that 
which attended the settlement of 
the controversy involving the adop- 
tion of the eight-hour day on the 
railways of the United States. The 
economic strength of the transporta- 
tion unions of the nation, the great 
power and influence of railroad in- 
vestors and managements and the 
full weight of national public interest 
in railway labor disputes were mo- 
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bilized in that national controversy. 
With such a mobilization of power 
and influence it was to be expected 
that something definite would de- 
velop. The eight-hour law was en- 
acted by Congress, but its consti- 
tutionality was tested and its appli- 
cation delayed. Before the question 
was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, a settlement 
granting the eight-hour day was 
secured in conference through the 
aid of a temporary Government 
Board appointed by the President. 

Unfortunately, through misrepre- 
sentations, some false impressions 
were created in the minds of many 
public representatives as to the facts 
regarding the attitude of the trans- 
portation unions in the controversy 
involving the eight-hour day. These 
false impressions aided in organizing 
a national public sentiment, in 1920, 
in favor of the enactment of a 
Federal law which largely, if not 
entirely, represented the outsiders’ 
viewpoint as to the proper method 
to be adopted for the adjustment of 
railway labor disputes. The Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 was then 
enacted by Congress. Although its 
enactment was opposed by the rail- 
way labor unions, for the reason 
that the interests of the employees 
were not adequately protected, fol- 
lowing its passage by Congress and 
its approval by the President, the 
employees resolved to give it a 
fair trial. It soon proved inadequate 
and finally collapsed. 

The records indicate that the view- 
point of the railway employees re- 
garding the failure of the Railroad 
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Labor Board was shared by a number 
of railroad managements. Primarily, 
the fault lay in the law. It was a 
compromise between compulsion and 
persuasion. It established a sort 
of court with all the expense, delay 
and complications of judicial pro- 
ceedings, without the power to end 
a controversy with an enforcible 
decision. It made litigants of em- 
ployers and employees instead of 
encouraging cooperation and the ad- 
justment of disputes through con- 
ference. It established the Railroad 
Labor Board to take the place of 
mediators, who should be persuaders, 
and then required them to decide 
disputes, which made them arbi- 
trators. As soon as they began 
deciding disputes they lost standing 
as mediators. Their peace-power 
became dependent upon force and 
they had no force to exert. The 
Labor Board proved to be a mecha- 
nism of discord and finally collapsed, 
after it had practically discredited 
public tribunals as a means for 
adjusting labor disputes. 

The railway labor unions appre- 
ciating that legislation was neces- 
sary, if the Labor Board was to be 
abolished and some practical ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of dis- 
putes created, undertook the prep- 
aration of a bill in which regard 
was had for the interests of em- 
ployer, employee and the public, 
Such a bill was completed and 
introduced in the 68th Congress by 
Senator Howell of Nebraska and 
Congressman Barkley of Kentucky. 
Although prepared by representa- 
tives of the railway labor unions, 
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the Howell-Barkley bill showed such 
regard for the interests of all parties 
that, after exhaustive hearings, it 
was reported favorably—with few 
amendments—to the Senate and 
recommended for passage by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Under certain rules of 
the House of Representatives the 
Howell-Barkley bill was taken from 
the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and brought out 
on the floor of the House for con- 
sideration. The bill was still pend- 
ing in both Houses when the 68th 
Congress adjourned. 

The President in three messages 
to Congress urged that the parties 
get together and try to agree upon 
legislation. Platforms of political 


parties declared in favor of legis- 


lation and, finally, public opinion 
in which both railroad employers 
and employees apparently concurred, 
seemed todemandit. The situation, 
therefore, proved that the efforts 
exerted by labor to have the 68th 
Congress repeal Title III of the 
Transportation Act had not been in 
vain. 

Conferences were arranged be- 
tween representatives of the carriers 
and employees to consider the sub- 
ject. Both were equally interested, 
as in the past, in preserving certain 
principles which to them seemed 
fundamental. Nor were they un- 
mindful of the public interest. The 
interest of three most potent national 
forces had to be considered. An 
agreement in the form of the Railway 
Labor bill resulted, but before any 
such agreement was reached con- 
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cessions were made on both sides 
by representatives of the carriers 
and employees, and, in turn, both 
sides made concessions to the public 
in the interest of uninterrupted 
transportation. Therefore, honors as 
to the “‘give and take” spirit appear 
to be quite equally divided between 
the interests represented in the Rail- 
way Labor bill. The salient princi- 
ples of the bill may be summarized 
as follows: 

All railroads, the Alaskan Railways 
included, come within the provisions 
of the bill regardless of whether 
designated as ‘‘Class One,” ‘Class 
Two,” “Class Three” or the so- 
called “Short Lines.” Floating 
equipment such as boats, barges, 
tugs, bridges and ferries and other 
transportation facilities used by or 
operated in connection with a carrier 
by railroad are included, as are 
also railroads in receivership. Street, 
interurban and suburban electric rail- 
ways are excluded from the pro- 
visions of the bill, unless operating 
as a part of a general steam railroad 
system, but no part of the general 
steam railroad system of transporta- 
tion is excluded that is now or may 
hereafter be operated by any other 
motive power. 

Every person who performs any 
work defined as that of an employee 
or subordinate official in the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now in effect, and as the 
same may be amended or inter- 
preted by the Commission, comes 
within the scope of the bill. The 
jurisdiction or powers of the em- 
ployee organizations are not to be in 
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any way limited or defined by the 
provisions of the bill or by the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The right of employees to or- 
ganize and the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining are clearly recog- 
nized in the provisions of the bill, 
which make it the duty of carriers 
and employees to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions, and 
to settle all disputes arising out of 
the application of such agreements 
or otherwise, in order to avoid any 
interruption to commerce. 

All disputes are to be considered 
and, if possible, decided in conference 
between representatives designated 
and authorized to confer, respec- 
tively, by the carriers and by the 
employees interested in the dispute. 

The free selection of their own 
representatives by the employees 
and by the carriers without inter- 
ference, influence or coercion exer- 
cised by either party over the other, 
is assured. 

The expeditious adjustment of dis- 
putes arising out of grievances, or 
out of the interpretation or appli- 
cation of agreements, or in con- 
nection with changes in rates of 
pay, rules or working conditions 
is assured under the provisions of 
the bill, which require the fixing of 
a definite date for conference within 
the time specified. 

Boards of Adjustment are to be 
created by agreement between the 
carriers and their employees. Such 
boards may, by agreement between 
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representatives of employees and 
management, be created on an indi- 
vidual railroad, on a group of rail- 
roads, or on the railroads as whole. 
These boards will handle disputes 
growing out of grievances or out of 
the interpretation or application of 
agreements which are not settled in 
conference. They shall be bi- 
partisan in character, carriers and 
employees being equally represented 
thereon. The public has no repre- 
sentation on these boards, as they 
will be required to deal mostly with 
technical problems. Agreements 
creating adjustment boards shall pro- 
vide that decisions of such boards 
shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 

A Board of Mediation consisting 
of five members (all public repre- 
sentatives) appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, is created. 
No person in the employment of or 
who is pecuniarily or otherwise in- 
terested in any organization of em- 
ployees, or any carrier, shall enter 
on the duties of or continue to be a 
member of the Board of Mediation. 
This board will maintain its princi- 
pal office in the District of Columbia 
and will have authority to employ 
such experts and assistants as may 
be found necessary for the execution 
of its functions. The carriers and 
employees, or either of them, parties 
to a dispute may invoke the services 
of the Board of Mediation, or the 
Board of Mediation may proffer its 
services in the following cases: 

(a) A dispute arising out of griev- 
ances or out of the interpretation 











or application of agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay, rules or working 
conditions not adjusted by the parties 
in conference and not decided by 
the appropriate Adjustment Board; 

(b) A dispute which is not settled 
in conference between the parties 
in respect to changes in rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions; 

(c) Any other dispute not decided 
in conference between the parties. 

Prompt action on the part of the 
Board of Mediation is contemplated 
and in case of failure on the part 
of the board to bring about an 
amicable adjustment through media- 
tion, the board is required, as its 
final action, to endeavor to induce 
the parties to submit their contro- 
versy to arbitration. 

Arbitration is voluntary, pro- 
vision being made for the creation 
of a board of three arbitrators, 
but the parties may, if they so 
desire, sgree upon a board of six. 
In the case of a board of three, 
each party to the controversy shall 
name one arbitrator and the two 
arbitrators thus chosen shall select 
the third arbitrator, but if they 
fail to agree upon the third arbi- 
trator within five days after their 
first meeting, such third arbitrator 
shall be named by the Board of 
Mediation. 

In the case of a board of six, 
each party to the controversy shall 
name two arbitrators and the four 
arbitrators thus chosen shall select 
the remaining two arbitrators, but if 
they fail to make such selection 
within fifteen days after their first 
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meeting, the remaining two arbi- 
trators or as many of them as have 
not been selected shall be named 
by the Board of Mediation. 

The arbitrators chosen by the 
parties to the dispute are not re- 
quired to be disinterested or im- 
partial, but those named by the 
Board of Mediation must be wholly 
disinterested in the controversy to 
be arbitrated and impartial and 
without bias as between the parties 
to the arbitration. 

All testimony before a Board of 
Arbitration shall be given under 
oath or affirmation. 

The agreement to arbitrate shall 
be in writing and cover all neces- 
sary details in connection with an 
arbitration to be held under the 
Act. It contains ample safeguards 
for the rights of all parties and 
provides that the award shall be 
filed in the clerk’s office of the 
District Court of the United States 
for the District wherein the con- 
troversy arose or the arbitration 
was entered into, and when so filed 
shall be binding upon both parties. 

Action to set aside or impeach 
an award must be undertaken within 
ten days after the filing of same, 
but shall be only entertained by 
the court on one or more of the 
following grounds: 

(a) That the award plainly does 
not conform to the substantive re- 
quirements laid down by this Act 
for such awards, or that the pro- 
ceedings were not substantially in 
conformity with this Act; 

(b) That the award does not 
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conform, nor confine itself, to the 
stipulations of the agreement to 
arbitrate; or 

(c) That a member of the Board of 
Arbitration rendering the award was 
guilty of fraud or corruption; or 
that a party to the arbitration 
practiced fraud or corruption which 
fraud or corruption affected the 
result of the arbitration. 

The bill contains a provision for 
the creation of an Emergency Board 
when, in the judgment of the Board 
of Mediation, a dispute not adjusted 
under the provisions of the bill 
threatens substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of 
the country of essential transporta- 
tion service and they so report the 
situation to the President. A board 
may thus, in the discretion of the 
President, be created to investigate 
and report respecting the dispute. 
Such board shall be composed of 
such number of persons as to the 
President may seem desirable, but 
no member appointed shall be pe- 
cuniarily or otherwise interested in 
any organization of employees or any 
carrier. A separate board shall be 
created in each instance and is 
required to investigate promptly the 
facts as to the dispute and make a 
report thereon to the President 
within thirty days from the date 
of its creation. 

After the creation of such board 
and for thirty days after the board 
has made its report to the President, 
no change, except by agreement, 
shall be made by the parties to the 
controversy in the conditions out 
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of which the dispute arose; that is 
to say, if the dispute involves an 
attempt on the part of a carrier 
to reduce wages, the Emergency 
Board provision contemplates that, 
after the creation of such board and 
for thirty days after such board has 
made its report to the President, the 
carrier shall make no change, except 
by agreement, in the wages that 
were being paid at the time the 
dispute arose. On the other hand, 
if the dispute involves an effort 
upon the part of an organization 
representing any class of employees 
to increase wages, the Emergency 
Board provision contemplates that, 
after the creation of such board 
and for thirty days after such board 
has made its report to the President, 
the organization of employees would 
not undertake to compel the granting 
of their demands for increased wages. 

The Railway Labor bill will repeal 
Title III of the Transportation Act, 
1920, and abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board. 

The Emergency Board provision 
was a concession by both sides 
in the pulic interest and I refer, 
with some hesitation, to the subject 
because the railway labor organi- 
zations have frequently and sincerely 
contended that a provision for any 
mechanism additional to the ma- 
chinery for conference, adjustment, 
mediation and voluntary arbitration, 
might have an unfortunate tendency 
to impair the usefulness of that 
machinery. The organizations have 
feared that if an opportunity for a 
further government investigation 
were provided, it would tend to 
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prevent stubborn negotiators from 
reaching an agreement. This state- 
ment is not made in mitigation of 
the organizations’ support of the 
bill as presented to Congress, but 
in order to make it clear that an 
Emergency Board provision such 
as that contained in the Railway 
Labor bill has not previously been 
approved by the railway labor 
unions, not because of any unwill- 
ingness to permit public interven- 
tion where public interests are in- 
volved, nor because of any desire 
to subordinate public interest to 
private interest, but because they 
did not believe that such a pro- 
vision would promote the public 
interest, which lie primarily in the 
early, satisfactory adjustment of in- 
dustrial controversies. In yielding 
this opinion in the public interest, 
as a concession to the opinions of 
others, I desire, to express the hope 
that if the Railway Labor bill is 
enacted into law its primary pro- 
visions will be supported in such 
good faith, by carriers and employees 
alike, that no need will arise for 
utilizing the Emergency Board 
provision. 

The basic value of the Railway 
Labor bill lies in its reliance upon 
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the force of contract and not of 
external compulsion. It is a ma- 
chinery to promote peace, not a 
manual of war. Prohibitive com- 
mands, fearsome penalties, and 
threatening gestures would be en- 
tirely out of place and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the bill. It is a 
measure to promote industrial har- 
mony, based upon collective bar- 
gaining, and is itself a product of 
agreement. Neither the carriers nor 
employees are seeking through the 
Railway Labor bill to hamper ene- 
mies or to favor friends. Both are 
seeking public ratification of, and 
cooperation in, their joint efforts 
to solve the problems of their in- 
dustry so as to do justice to all 
private interests involved and to 
protect public interests. 

If the carriers, employees and 
public representatives carry on the 
spirit in which the Railway Labor 
bill was written and exercise the 
same liberality and regard for the 
rights of all parties as prevailed in 
negotiating the agreement on this 
bill, we should have an era of peace 
in the railway industry maintained 
without abridging or interfering 
with legal rights of any of the 
parties. 





MINERS’ EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Paut W. Futier 
Education Director , District No. 2. 


W JORKERS’ education was 
started in District No. 2, June 

1, 1924, and of course like all 
new ideas or movements it was re- 
ceived with more or less suspicion. 
Questions were asked “‘What is the 
motive back of this movement? Is it 
some political move or what?” So 
the first objective was to disabuse the 
minds of the miners and their families 
that workers’ education is just what 
the name implies. 

We began the work in what is 
known as,territory No. 4 of District 
No. 2 covering Bedford and Hunt- 
ington Counties, and after several 
weeks’ agitation succeeding in getting 
several classes organized. Later we 
spread to other sections of central 
Pennsylvania until now we have 
in this section sixteen classes in as 
many different communities with 
a combined enrollment of over five 
hundred students. 

The classes are located at De- 
fiance, Portage, Hastings, Nantiglo, 
Patton, Lilly, Anita, Sykesville, 
Brockway, Rossiter, Madera, Betz, 
Winburne, St. Benedict and two 
classes at Six Mile Run, one of 
which is’ especially interesting 
because it is composed of fifty-two 
women. Since the beginning of the 
work we have organized and con- 
ducted twenty-five classes, but there 


are just sixteen now functioning. 
Of these sixteen we anticipate that 
twelve at least will be permanent 
and of course the greater part of 
the central Pennsylvania coal fields 
have not even been reached. 

Each class meets once a week 
and is studying the following sub- 
jects: Coal and its relation to Life, 
Nationalization of Coal, The Tragedy 
of Waste, History of the American 
Labor Movement, Women and the 
Trade Union Movement, Social and 
Political History of United States, 
How America Lives, etc., and a 
few classes are taking Elementary 
English on the side. Practically all 
of our material is secured through 
the Workers Education Bureau at 
476 West Twenty-fourth Street, New 
York City. 

It is almost impossible to give a 
correct exposition of how the work 
is conducted and the results because 
in no two communities are the 
economic conditions, environments, 
or nationalities alike, consequently 
the interest and results are different. 
However it is a well-known fact that 
coal mining is an overdeveloped 
industry and that a change in the 
method of production and distribu- 
tion is inevitable. What this change 
will be we do not of course know, 
but one thing we do know that the 









miners are getting awake through 
bitter experience to the realization 
that a solution of the problem is 
up to them. Their immediate need 
is steady employment at a wage 
that will guarantee an American 
standard of living, consequently they 
are interested in studying the prob- 
lem that is so vital to their lives. 
Workers’ education is the means by 
which they are studying their 
problem. 

The last two years has witnessed 
the greatest period of unemploy- 
ment ever known in the history of 
the central Pennsylvania coal fields. 
The result of an overdeveloped 
industry created by the greed of 
the operators during the period of 
the World War when there was an 
abnormal demand for coal. Taking 
advantage of the privation and star- 
vation of many mining communities 
in our district, some of the dis- 
honest and inhuman coal operators 
started a campaign of reducing wages 
and destroying the union. The 
workers’ education movement be- 
came an important factor in stimu- 
lating renewed interest and activity 
of the miners in fighting this un- 
American dishonest attitude of the 
owners. 

To cite an example: Out of the 
study class grew the idea of a 
Labor Chautauqua, the purpose of 
which was to popularize the prob- 
lems of the miners, and acquaint 
the community with the fact that 
the miners’ problems are the 


problems of the community. 

In one locality where several 
hundred miners, listening to the 
propaganda of the operators and 
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because of their long period of un- 
employment left the organization, 
went and worked with a thirty per 
cent reduction in wages. A hand- 
ful however refused to be stampeded 
and bravely did their best to hold 
our forces, but could not succeed. 
The educational department was 
asked to invade this section to see 
if the locals could not be rebuilt or 
saved. After a series of lectures 
revolving around the issues, enough 
interest was created to suggest the 
idea of attempting a Labor 
Chautauqua in that community. 
Upon attempting the plan we 
were not surprised to find that all 
the available auditoriums, etc., had 
been leased by the coal company 
and we were informed by same 
company that our kind of education 
was not wanted. But a local mer- 
chant granted the use of two vacant 
lots on which we erected a stage, 
provided lights and started our 
Chautauqua, the entertainers being 
students from different study classes. 
The entertainment consisted of sing- 
ing, dancing and a one-act comedy, 
music being furnished by Workers 
Education Band. Speakers were the 
officers of the organization. Results 
were, average attendance each night 
of perhaps two thousand out of a 
population of thirty-five hundred. 
At the end of the week the interest 
in the United Mine Workers was 
revived to such an extent that prac- 
tically all of the several hundred left 
their work, came back into the 
organization and completely blocked 
the attempt of the operators to 
destroy the union. A class has re- 
cently been started in the community. 
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Ten such Labor Chautauquas were 
held in as many communities during 
the summer of 1925 with many 
similar results and to the Labor 
Chautauquas is due the credit of 
holding our forces together in spite 
of the tremendous drive of the coal 
operators taking advantage of hunger 
and privation. 

Another example: The writer was 
in another community where we 
had one of our best classes and 
during this session of the class one 
of the students asked me this ques- 
tion, ‘Would a wage reduction insure 
better work for the miner’? I in 
turn put the question before the 
class for general discussion; after 
several hours’ debate by each stu- 
dent taking part it was unanimously 
decided that wage reductions would 
not benefit either the miner, the 
owner or the public. The only hope 
for solution was in strengthening 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
When the coal operators of that 
community began their propaganda 
of wage reductions they were met by 
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this argument, reason and fact, to such 
an extent that the community itself 
did not accept their propaganda. The 
students of this class were the ones to 
meet this propaganda and with their 
intelligent reasoning with funda- 
mental truth were able to nip the 
plan of the operators in the begin- 
ning. This community is now work- 
ing on the union basis, six days a 
week and the workers’ study class is 
the center of attraction of the miners 
and their families every Tuesday 
night. 

Time and opportunity does not 
permit writing a lengthy detailed 
story of the practical application of 
workers’ education among the miners. 
The above brief statement of facts 
is enough to convince us that when 
the work is actually applied we 
find it is easy to keep quite an 
interest and appreciation among the 
rank and file. When the miners and 
their communities see the results of 
meeting adverse conditions with truth 
and reason, a demand for the work 
becomes greater than the supply. 


Out of the lowest depths there is a path to the loftiest 


height. 


— Carlyle 





THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


III. France anp Her Dests 


Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


N OUR discussion of Germany 

and her problem of reparation 

payments in the preceding 
article of this series we were dealing 
with a debtor nation and a situation 
in which the principal emphasis is 
on that ‘nation’s international trade 
position. The situation with whica 
we have to deal in the case of France 
is different in several important 
respects. France is not only a 
debtor, but she is a creditor, as 
well. She faces, therefore, the prob- 
lem not alone of paying, but also 
of collecting debts. Moreover, 
while her international trade posi- 
tion is also a vital matter, the 
principal difficulty in her situation is 
internal finance, or the State budget. 
Finally, while in the case of Germany 
the domestic debt is of little moment, 
in the case of France the domestic 
debt is a dominating factor in the 
situation. 


France as a Debtor and a Creditor 


When the world war broke out, 
the French government owed nothing 
abroad, while the people of France 
had no less than 45 billion frances 
invested in other countries. Foreign 
investments in France were equal 
to only 7 billion francs, making 
France a net creditor to the extent 
of about 38 billion francs. The 


whole of the public debt of France 
was domestic. 

The war transformed France from 
a creditor to a debtor nation. The 
following figures tell the story of 
France’s international debt position: 

On January 1, 1925, the French 
government owed abroad—princi- 
pally to Great Britain and the 
United States—no less than 40 bil- 
lion franes in gold. Of this amount, 
equivalent to about 145 billions 
as expressed in the depreciated paper 
franc, 125 billions comprised the 
so-called “political” debt, or the sums 
borrowed by the French government 
from the treasuries of Great Britain 
and the United States “for strictly 
war purposes.” The remaining 20 
billions represented the “commer- 
cial” debt, or all other foreign bor- 
rowings of the French government. 
On that date France also owed 
abroad no less than 40 billion francs 
on account of foreign investments in 
France, municipal and industrial bor- 
rowings, foreign holdings of paper 
francs, etc. The total indebtedness 
of France was thus 185 billion paper 
francs, calculated at the December, 
1924, value of the franc. 

At the same time France was 
also a creditor to the extent of 58 
billion francs. Of this amount 43 
billions represented the value of 
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French investments abroad, some 
foreign securities having been sold 
during the war, while 15 billion 
francs was the amount of French 
loans to her allies during and after 
the war. 

Finally, France is the principal 
creditor of Germany on the repara- 
tion account. However, the exact 
amount that France will receive from 
Germany can scarcely be considered 
as definitely settled. Under inter- 
Allied agreement she is entitled to 
52 per cent of whatever payments 
Germany makes on the reparation 
account proper. But the whole repa- 
ration situation is still too uncertain 
to permit of an accurate capitaliza- 
tion of the Fremch share and its 
inclusion in the assets of France as a 
creditor. 

Leaving aside the reparation ac- 
count, we find that at the beginning 
of 1925 France was a net debtor to 
the extent of 127 billion paper francs. 
Whether or not her eventual share 
of Germany’s reparation debt will 
be sufficient to offset this net in- 
debtedness still remains to be seen. 
A rough capitalization of France’s 
share of the annuity fixed by the 
Dawes plan gives a figure somewhat 
smaller than the above net 
indebtedness. 

Of the foreign debts owed directly 
by the French government, provi- 
sion is made in the French budget 
only for meeting payments on the 
so-called “commercial” debts. On 
the numerous items comprising this 
group of obligations, France makes 
regular payments, more than one- 
half of the total sum going to the 
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United States. No payments at all 
are made at present on account of 
the “political” debt, which makes 
up about six-sevenths of the total 
foreign debt of the French govern- 
ment. 

While France is making no pay- 
ments on her political debt, neither 
is she receiving any payments from 
her own political creditors. The 
French budget shows no receipts 
on account of the 15 billion francs 
which France has loaned to her 
allies during and after the war. 
France does receive, however, her 
share of Germany’s reparation pay- 
ments under the Dawes plan. Dur- 
ing the first year of the operation 
of the plan these amounted to 452 
million gold marks, equivalent to 
about 2 billion paper francs. 


Negotiations with Creditors and 
Debtors 


Last year France made her first 
serious attempt to negotiate a settle- 
ment of her war debts, when the 
French Minister of Finance, M. 
Caillaux, visited London and 
Washington. 

In London, M. Caillaux negotiated 
with the British government a tenta- 
tive agreement for the repayment of 
the French debt to Great Britain. 
In the course of these negotiations, 
the British proposed a settlement on 
the basis of annual payments by 
France amounting to 12} million 
pounds sterling (a little over 60 
million dollars) over a period of 62 
years, which was accepted by France, 
subject, however, to further dis- 
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cussion of several other important 
points. 

With the British negotiations out 
of the way, M. Caillaux proceeded 
to Washington, where he laid before 
our World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission a proposal involving the 
payment by France of 25 million 
dollars a year during the first five 
years; 30 million dollars a year 
during the next five years; 60 million 
dollars a year during the following 
ten years; and 90 million dollars 
during the following 42 years. These 
payments would be considered as 
extinguishing the total indebtedness. 
In making this proposal, M. Caillaux 
stated that the French government 
sought to apply to the settlement 
of its American debt the same prin- 
ciples that underlie the Franco- 
British settlement. 

The French offer was rejected 
by our debt commission, on the 
ground that the payments offered 
were too small, even on the basis 
of the principles of the Franco- 
British settlement. The French then 
made a new tentative offer, involving 
payments spread over a 68-year 
period, with 40 millions paid annually 
during the first 5 years; 60 millions 
annually during the following 7 years; 
and 100 millions annually during 
the remaining 56 years. This offer 
was also rejected by our commission, 
on the ground that the total pay- 
ments would equal only the principal 
of the debt and interest at the rate 
of less than one per cent per annum. 
A counter-proposal was made to 
the French that the question be 
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left in abeyance for five years, when 
it would be taken up again, France 
in the meantime paying 40 million 
dollars a year, which would be 
applied to current interest. 

As in his negotiations with Great 
Britain, M. Caillaux took this pro- 
posal to Paris to lay it before his 
colleagues. But almost immediately 
after his return to France, he was 
defeated in the Chamber of Deputies 
and resigned his post. With his 
downfall, the question of the debt 
settlements entered upon a period 
of new delays. 

As far as her debtors are concerned, 
France has not succeeded as yet in 
making any definite arrangements 
for repayment. She is now nego- 
tiating with Russia, her principal 
debtor; of these negotiations we 
shall speak in a later article. And 
she has accepted the Dawes plan 
for the regulation of the reparation 
payments dues her. 


France’s Capacity to Pay 


During the last two or three 
years the principle of capacity to 
pay has come to be generally ac- 
cepted in connection with interna- 
tional debt settlements. France gave 
her formal approval to this principle 
when she accepted the Dawes’ Plan, 
and the American Foreign Debt 
Commission has also accepted the 
validity of this principle. For ex- 
ample, in a statement issued on 
October 1, 1925, the Commission 
said: ~ 

“We believe it is fully recognized 
by both commissions that the only 
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basis of negotiations fair to both 
peoples is the principle of the ca- 
pacity of France to pay. The nub 
of the difficulty of the two com- 
missions arises from a difference in 
judgment as to the future capacity 
of France to pay, without, as we 
have stated, undermining her eco- 
nomic and social fabric; and this 
difficulty narrows itself to the future 
rather than to the present, for we 
are prepared to accept the views 
of the French commission as to 
the immediate difficulties of France.” 


The proposal of the American 
commission to postpone the final 
settlement of the French debt for 
five years arose from difference of 
opinion as to future paying capacity. 
At the end of five years, it was 
hoped, the factors involved in de- 
termining the capacity of France 
to pay would become clearer. 

The capacity of France to meet 
her war debt obligations is governed 
by the factors which were set forth 
in the first article of this series. 
In the first place, the French govern- 
ment must be able to collect from 
the French people not only enough 
taxes to cover domestic expenditures 
but enough to provide also for the 
payment of the foreign debt. In 
the second place, the French govern- 
ment must be able to purchase 
with these funds derived from taxa- 
tion the necessary dollars and pounds 
in which the foreign debts are pay- 
able. The French nation must there- 
fore be able to sell to the rest of the 
world more goods and services than 
she buys from the world by an 
amount at least equivalent to the 
volume of the payments to be made. 
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In no other way can the necessary 
dollars and pounds be procured. 
It should be observed here, however, 
that France’s own collections from 
her debtors may be utilized in the 
payment of her external obligations, 
thereby reducing the payments that 
would be required out of her own 
resources. 


The Budget Problem 


Even before the war the French 
budget was seldom in balance, and 
as a result the public debt steadily 
increased. At the outbreak of the 
World War the French public debt 
was, in fact, the largest in the 
world, standing at about 34 billion 
francs, a sum equivalent to roughly 
12 per cent of the entire national 
wealth of the country. All of this 
debt, however, was owed to the 
French people. 

Throughout the war period and 
continuously to the present date 
the French government has not been 
able to raise sufficient sums in taxes 
to cover the current expenses. The 
huge deficits which have occurred 
have resulted in a vast increase in 
the public debt. From 34 billion 
francs in 1914 the debt had increased 
to 154 billion frances at the end of 
1918, and to about 340 billion francs 
at the end of 1925. Of this amount 
about 40 billion francs was foreign 
debt. Whereas in 1914 the public 
debt of France equaled about 12 
per cent of the national wealth, by 
1925 it was about 37 per cent; 
the foreign debt alone equaled 13 
per cent of the national wealth. 
The results of this enormous increase 
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in the public debt have been a 
constant deterioration of the govern- 
ment’s credit and a rise in the cost 
of borrowing. At the present time 
the government finds it necessary to 
pay in the neighborhood of 10 per 
cent interest on bonds floated in 
the domestic market, whereas before 
the war the government could borrow 
at from 3 to 4 per cent. 

In the years following the war 
one of the greatest causes of large 
budgetary deficits was the expendi- 
ture entailed in connection with 
the work of rebuilding the devastated 
area. It will be recalled that France 
was not willing to allow the recon- 
struction to be done by German 
labor and material; French labor 
unions and building material in- 
terests naturally wanted to profit 
by the opportunity for work and 
the sale of goods which the recon- 
struction afforded. Accordingly the 
work was financed by the French 
government, chiefly through the sale 
of reconstruction bonds. These ex- 
penditures have proved a major 
factor in the growth of the public 
debt since the war. At the present 
time, however, as the following 
figures will show, reconstruction is 
not so important a factor in pro- 
ducing the budget deficit as the 
accumulated interest charges on the 
public debt. 

In the year 1924 (the final figures 
for 1925 are not yet available) 
French revenues from non-borrowed 
sources equaled about 29 billion 
francs and the total expenditures 
equaled approximately 45.5 billion 
francs, leaving a deficit of 16.5 
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billions. The principal items of ex- 
benditure were as follows: 
Billion 
francs 
Interest on the public debt_._..... 16.5 
Pensions 
Military charges 
Service expenditures.................. 
Physical reconstruction. 


It will be seen that over one- 
third of the total expenditures went 
for interest payments and that about 
45 per cent went for the fixed items 
of interest and pensions. A com- 
plete elimination of military expendi- 
tures, which in 1924 were greater 
than in 1913, would not eliminate 
half of the budget deficit. 


The French Tax Burden 

While it is possible that the French 
tax receipts might be somewhat 
increased, the figures show that the 
French tax burden is already ex- 
tremely heavy. While income taxes 
are not as heavy in France as in 
some countries, French taxes as a 
whole compare favorably with the 
levies of Great Britain and the 
United States. In 1924 the French 
taxes (actually collected) equaled 
approximately 19 per cent of the 
total national income. British tax 
collections equaled about 18} per 
cent of the national income and 
United States taxes about 11} per 
cent of our national income. In 
all cases national, state and local 
taxes are included. The burden of 
taxation in France is really some- 
what heavier than these figures indi- 
cate, for the reason that the national 
income per capita is relatively low, 
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being $195 per capita as compared 
with $395 in Great Britain and 
over $600 in the United States. 

Most students of French fiscal 
affairs are agreed that the one real 
possibility of balancing the French 
budget lies in a reduction of the 
interest charges. Most students of 
the French political situation, how- 
ever, agree that a reduction of 
the interest charges is politically 
extremely difficult. Here is the crux 
of the French fiscal dilemma. 


International Financial Position. 

The other side of the French 
problem, that of procuring the neces- 
sary foreign exchange with which to 
pay external debts, is not so difficult. 
Thus there is a sharp contrast be- 
tween the problem of France and 


that of Germany. Thanks to the 
huge volume of tourist expenditures, 
France has a substantial net income 
from her international trade and 
service operations. Owing to the 
stimulative effects of inflation the 
country even had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade during the years 1924 
and 1925. Like all countries that 
have passed through a period of in- 
flation, France has had a temporary 
commercial boom; but as soon as 
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currency stabilization is achieved 
France will probably not have an 
excess of exports. Nevertheless, 
owing to the large earnings from the 
tourist trade and other services, 
she will probably still retain a net 
income from her international 
operations. 

It is impossible to say what the 
long future will show with reference 
to French debt-paying capacity, for 
that depends upon economic de- 
velopments which no one can now 
foresee or measure. All one can 
say is that for the present, and for 
the near future, France is not in a 
position to make payments from 
her own resources. Instead of the 
necessary budget surplus she has a 
huge budget deficit. Until she can 
work out some solution of her do- 
mestic fiscal difficulties she will not 
be able to meet her foreign obliga- 
tions. If some sort of a debt settle- 
ment were effected, and large foreign 
loans were then granted to France, 
she might, for a time, be able to 
meet debt payments out of the 
proceeds of the loans. But such a 
procedure would not in reality mean 
a reduction in the total of the 
French debt. It might, on the con- 
trary, mean an increase. 





CAN THE WORLD COURT MAKE LAW? 


Dr. Purp C. Jessup 
University of Columbia 


T IS often said that our courts 
“make” law. The first time 
somebody started a suit for dam- 

ages because an airplane flew over 
his land, there wasn’t any law on 
airplanes, so the court’s decision did, 
in a way, “make” law, and, if it 
was a decision of the highest court 
in that part of the country, people 
accepted the decision afterwards as 
the law on that question. 

Is a decision of the World Court 
the same? No, itisn’t. The reason 
is that our national courts have 
been given certain power, and the 
way our government is organized, 
their decisions will be enforced. But 
international law is very different. 
There are two kinds of international 
law and only two kinds. One kind 
is treaty law which is binding only 
on the nations that sign the treaty. 
The other kind is usually called 
“customary international law” and 
becomes binding only by universal as- 
sent. Forinstance,it has been a custom 
for hundreds of years that aforeign 
ambassador has certain immunities 
and every nation has assented to that 
custom, so it is now a rule of interna- 
tional law and binds every nation. 

Which of these two kinds of 
international law is a decision of 
the World Court? Neither. It cer- 
tainly isn’t a treaty and it isn’t a 
custom which has received universal 


assent. Then what use is the Court? 
Just this: When an international 
disputes comes up, you can’t always 
tell just what the law is. The same 
is true in our own private affairs. 
The court is useful because it is 
made up of judges who are experts 
and who are as impartial as any 
human beings can be. If the dis- 
puting states are willing, the Court 
can hear lawyers on both sides, 
decide which has stated the law 
correctly, and settle the dispute be- 
tween those two states. The de- 
cision binds those two states but 
does not bind any one else. Yet, if 
it is a sound and reasonable decision, 
the next time a similar dispute comes 
up between other states, they will 
consider that decision for what it is 
worth and perhaps decide to accept 
it. Our Supreme Court often ap- 
plies international law, and in trying 
to find out what the rule is in a 
particular case, they consider de- 
cisions by English, French and other 
foreign courts. In the same way 
they might consider and agree with 
a decision of the World Court; an 
English or French Court might do 
the same. In that way, one by 
one the nations may come to agree on 
that rule until it becomes customary 
international law by universal as- 
sent. Or, after a while, they may 
call an international conference, put 
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the rule in a treaty, and agree to it 
that way if they want to. Of course, 
it takes a long time, but the point is 
that in the meantime a lot of indi- 
vidual disputes have been settled 
peacefully and in the end it is a 
very much shorter process than con- 
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tinually settling disputes by wars 
which never give you a reasonable 
rule to form the basis of ultimate 
agreement. You can’t climb to the 
top of the ladder till you put your 
foot on the first rungs. The Court 
is the first step. 


WORLD COURT 


By a vote of 76 yeas, 17 nays, 3 
not voting the Senate of the United 
States agreed to the following resolu- 
tion: 

Wuereas, the President, under 
date of February 24, 1923, trans- 
mitted a message to the Senate, 
accompanied by a letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated February 
17, 1923, asking the favorable advice 
and consent of the Senate to the 
adherence on the part of the United 
States to the protocol of December 
16, 1920, of signature of the statute 
for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, set out in the 
said message of the President (with- 
out accepting or agreeing to the 
optional clause for compulsory juris- 
diction contained therein), upon the 
conditions and understandings here- 
after stated, to be made a part of 
the instrument of adherence; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the adherence 
on the part of the United States to 
the said protocol of December 16, 
1920, and the adjoined statute for 


the Permanent Court of Inter 
national Justice (without accepting 
or agreeing to the optional clause 
for compulsory jurisdiction contained 
in said statute), and that the signa- 
ture of the United States be affixed 
to the said protocol, subject to the 
following reservations and under- 
standings, which are hereby made a 
part and condition of this resolution, 
namely: 

1. That such adherence shall not 
be taken to involve any legal relation 
on the part of the United States to 
the League of Nations or the assump- 
tion of any obligations by the United 
States under the treaty of Versailles. 

2. That the United States shall 
be permitted to participate, through 
representatives designated for the 
purpose and upon an equality with 
the other states, members, respec- 
tively, of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations, in any 
and all proceedings of either the 
council or the assembly for the 
election of judges or deputy judges 
of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice or for the filling of 
vacancies. 
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3. That the United States will pay 
a fair share of the expenses of the 
court as determined and appropriated 
from time to time by the Congress 
of the United States. 

4. That the United States may 
at any time withdraw its adherence 
to the said protocol and that the 
statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice adjoined to the 
protocol shall not be amended with- 
out the consent of the United States. 

5. That the court shall not render 
any advisory opinion except publicly 
after due notice to all states adhering 
to the court and to all interested 
states and after public hearing or 
opportunity for hearing given to 
any state concerned; nor shall it, 
without the consent of the United 
States, entertain any request for an 
advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest. 

The signature of the United States 
to the said protocol shall not be 
affixed until the powers signatory 
to such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their 
acceptance of the foregoing reser- 
vations and understandings as a 


part and a condition of adherence by 
the United States to the said 
protocol. 

Resolved further, As a part of 
this act of ratification that the 
United States approve the protocol 
and statute hereinabove mentioned, 
with the understanding that recourse 
to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for the settlement 
of differences between the United 
States and any other state or states 
can be had only by agreement thereto 
through general or special treaties 
concluded between the parties in 
dispute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence 
to the said protocol and statute 
hereby approved shall not be so 
construed as to require the United 
States to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, inter- 
fering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or 
internal administration of any foreign 
state; nor shall adherence to the 
said protocol and statute be con- 
strued to imply a relinquishment 
by the United States of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely 
American questions. 


Education makes a people easy to lead, but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern, but impossible to enslave. 
—Altitributed to Lord Brougham 





FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Spencer MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 


N APRIL of this year, the Work- 
ers Education Bureau will com- 
plete its first cycle of five years’ 

educational service to the working- 
men and women of our country. 
The months that have elapsed since 
& group of teachers and trade union- 
ists assembled in the city of New 
York to establish a national clearing 


house of information and guidance- 


for American Workers’ Education 
have witnessed many events of sur- 
passing interest. Those who have 


been most closely associated with this 


movement have come to regard it as 
one of the stirring democratic ad- 
ventures of our generation. Indeed 
competent and disinterested students 
of oursocial progress assert that work- 
ers’ education is one of the most sig- 
nificant social movements in this 
century. At least it may be said 
with reason and with assurance that 
few movements in our own time have 
touched deeper currents in American 
life. 

When this movement began as an 
organized cooperative effort of work- 
ingmen and scholars five years ago 
there wereaccording to the reportsofa 
survey made at that time but twenty 
six workers’ educational enterprises 
in some twenty-one industrial cen- 
ters of this country. A few thou- 
sand working men were engaged in 
systematic study in these centers 


and but a handful of scholars were 
cooperating in these enterprises. It 
was at best but a feeble stream fed 
by a few rivulets which followed a 
most uncertain course. It was a 
movement literally without tradi- 
tions, teachers, texts, students, equip- 
ment, nor an understanding press. 
Originating as it did outside of 
the universities and outside of the 
organized labor movement as such, 
it enjoyed the support of neither and 
the suspicion of both. Yet today 
workers’ education is recognized by 
both labor and learning as an im- 
portant movement in itself, and for 
its service to both the world of labor 
and the world of culture. 

President Green, as the leader of 
American labor, summarized in a 
recent editorial in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST the recognition given 
education at the last annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor as follows: 

“Throughout the deliberations of 
the Atlantic City convention there 
was both articulate and implied 
reminder of this prophetic declara- 
tion of Samuel Gompers: ‘Whatever 
progress the American labor move- 
ment makes in the future will rest 
upon an educational basis.’ Defi- 
nitely the convention planned to co- 
ordinate educational and organizing 
work; a number of decisions were 


suspended pending the gathering of 
factual data, workers’ education en- 
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terprises were urged, and the need 
of an informed opinion stressed. As 
we have increasing success in taking 
our problems to the conference room 
we have increasing need for the facts 
and the arguments necessary to 
demonstrate the justice of our posi- 
tion. The educational exhibit which 
was definitely a part of the conven- 
tion, constituted a documentary re- 
port on educational work and sym- 
bolized the growing use of educa- 
tional methods.” 

In addition one must record the 
historic steps taken at the El Paso 
convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a year ago when the 
delegates unanimously recommended 
to the affiliated national and inter- 
national unions a plan for the sup- 
port in part of the work of the Bureau 
by a per capita tax of the member- 
ship.¥ Such an action by labor is a 
true measure of its interest. 

By representatives of institutions 
of higher learning, on the other hand, 
workers’ education has been de- 
scribed as one of the ‘“‘most signifi- 
cant movements in America today.” 
Indeed, one leader of American edu- 
cational thought wrote just before 
his death: “The Workers Education 
Bureau provides a way by which the 
most serious handicap to the spread 
of higher education can be removed. 
To all who believe in the power of 
education, in itself and for itself, 
the Workers Education Bureau rep- 
resents one of the most distinctive 
privileges of the present epoch; how- 
ever, they may be able to cooperate 
with it.” 

The growth of this movement may 
be gauged in part by the record of 
affiliations. The first union to un- 
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dertake active affiliation with the 
Workers Education Bureau was a 
district of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union within a few weeks after the 
Bureau was established in 1921. 
Today there are nearly five hundred 
national and international unions, 
state federations, central and local 
labor unions scattered widely over 
this country composed of almost 
every craft and calling among in- 
dustrial workers. 

Five years ago, in fact, the several 
thousand workers education stu- 
dents were confined to less than two 
dozen industrial centers situated for 
the most part in a few eastern states. 
Today these workers’ colleges and 
study groups with upwards of forty 
thousand enrolled students are to be 
found in over three hundred indus- 
trial centers in some forty states of 
the union, as indicated on the map 
on page 272. In the state of 
Wyoming, for example, where they 
have recently selected a Director of 
Workers’ Education, they have al- 
ready enrolled four hundred sixty 
students in seventeen different classes 
or “‘institutes.”’ In the city of Colo- 
rado Springs, the Federated Trades 
Council, that has been actively pro- 
moting a labor college, recently voted 
to donate to the older Colorado 
College a fund to maintain a chair in 
Labor Problems. Nor has this move- 
ment been confined to the industrial 
centers of the north. Already an 
active movement has begun in such 
cities as Louisville, Ky., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., 
in Wheeling and Charleston, W. Va., 
and at Atlanta, Ga. The existence 
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of over two hundred and fifty edu- 
cation committees in the central 
labor bodies in this country, many 
of which have workers education 
groups or are considering the estab- 
lishment of such is an added record 
of growth. 

From the standpoint of personnel, 
furthermore, there is much to report. 
Five years ago when the Bureau 
was organized there were not more 
than three educational directors em- 
ployed by unions or other workers’ 
education bodies. No state direc- 
tors of workers’ education existed. 
Today the states of California, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wyoming have educa- 
tional directors. In the states of 
Arizona and Illinois the secretary of 
the State Federation acts as such. 


And in addition there are local edu- 
cational directors on full time in 
Oregon, Illinois, two in Pennsyl- 


vania and one in Massachusetts. 
The resident labor college at Kato- 
nah, N. Y., the Commonwealth Col- 
lege at Mena, Ark., have permanent 
teaching staffs, to say nothing of the 
eight workers’ summer schools with 
their resident faculties. The prob- 
lem of teachers during this period 
has also had a measure of considera- 
tion which must be recorded in such 
a report. As this movement is an 
effort to link scholars and working- 
men together, the task has been 
quite as much to secure inspiring 
teachers as to secure workingmen 
with a zeal for learning. No less 
than three hundred and fifty scholars 
and university instructors have been 
associated with this movement dur- 
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ing the past five years. Institutes 
for teacher training have already 
been experimented with and the 
technique of the discussion method 
brought under careful study and 
review. While this phase of the 
work has just begun, it is a recog- 
nized part of the task. 

At the outset five years ago in 
addition there was practically no 
literature which could be described 
as specifically adapted to the in- 
terests and needs of workingmen. 
There were, to be sure, the Five- 
Foot Bookshelf edited by Dr. Charles 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard; the Everyman Library and 
The Home University Library. But 
these volumes were not written for 
workingmen nor did they seek to 
interpret social, economic and in- 
dustrial problems to workers; nor 
were these books sold at a price 
within the reach of the average 
worker. It was this fact which led 
to the creation of the Workers’ Book- 
shelf which sought to meet the need 
of workers for a better social under- 
standing by a restatement of some 
of the fundamental problems of mod- 
ern industrial society, in simple lan- 
guage, in a spirit of true scholarship 
and with a scientific attitude toward 
the facts. Furthermore, these books 
on the social sciences were unique in 
that they were evolved from human 
experience. Each volume was to begin 
as a class outline, and received the 
suggestions and criticisms of the men 
and women who constitute the great 
human problem which is at once the 
main concern of the social sciences. 
These volumes immediately won a 
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distinct place for themselves. As 
one reviewer stated: 


“The editors of the Workers’ Book- 
shelf have set the pace for educa- 
tional book-writers. Three cen- 
turies have passed since Francis Bacon 
issued his famous dictum: Books 
must follow sciences and not sci- 
ences books, but the wisdom of this 
suggestion has been neglected by 
authors and publishers alike. Now 
that the workers have rediscovered 
this simple truth and have embodied 
it as a guiding principle, we may look 
forward hopefully to a new and more 
vital educational literature.” 


Nearly thirty books and pamph- 
lets have been issued during this 
five-year period by the Workers 
Education Bureau and half as many 
again are in preparation. A library 
in short for workingmen and women 
in America has been and is being de- 
veloped where none existed formerly. 

But it should be added in such a 
brief bird’s-eye view of these past 
five years, that the American Work- 
ers’ Education movement manifest 
itself in many ways. It reveals its 
influence in the growing educational 
character of the labor press, in the 
well-planned wage negotiations, in 
the enlightened programs of collec- 
tive bargaining, in such undertakings 
as labor banking, insurance and a 
host of other ways. For its symbols 
are knowledge; its achievements are 
the intelligent administration of 
social responsibilities. 
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Finally, a year ago, the Executive 
Committe of the Workers Education 
Bureau concluded its report to the 
national convention with these words 
which are the promise of the next 
cycle of five years: 


“The fruits of this movement and 
of this Bureau are both tangible and 
intangible. What it has done and 
what it may do will never be fully 
known. But of this there can be 
little doubt. The movement and 
the Bureau have become living sym- 
bols to hosts of working people the 
country over that education is some- 
thing different from propaganda, that 
it is not the exclusive product of the 
school house, nor a privilege that is 
reserved for the few, but that educa- 
tion is for all of the citizenship. In 
a word, education is a continuous 
interpretation and enrichment of the 
cultural life of the entire community. 
To many more this movement means 


an opportunity for labor to become 
more consciously the builders of the 
new world through understanding 


our present world. It has enlisted 
the support of the officials, and the 
rank and file of labor in this cause 
for a nobler humanity. But to all 
alike, this movement represents an 
adventure in education and in social 
living. It looks to the future. It 
is, like the ideal of Democracy of 
which George Woodberry, the Ameri- 
can poet, once wrote: 

“Democracy is a prophecy and 
looks to the future; it is for that rea- 
son that it has a great career. Its 
faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen, whose realization will be the 
labor of a long ago.” 





COMMUNITY PLANNING 
OF HOMES 


CLARENCE 8S. STEIN 


Chairman, Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning, State of New York 


VERY worker has his ideal of 
a home. Generally, it is a 
free-standing house with plenty 
of space around in which the young- 
sters can‘* play without being run 
over by every passing machine; with 
trees and green to look at, and 
perhaps a little garden in which to 
potter in spare moments. So, when 
he takes a job in a new town, he 
and his wife start to find that house 
or a place to build it. 

He finds it no easy task to buy 
land which he can afford near enough 
to his work. Just because he and 
many others like him want to be 
close to the factory or place of 
work to avoid spending hours of 
travel in subways or street cars 
every day, all the land which was 
cheap has become expensive. He 
has to go out to some section which 
has been newly subdivided and where 
as yet, there are neither streets, 
sewers, water, gas or electricity. 

Under the guiding hand of some 
high-powered real estate salesman 
he is led to a lot 25 feet wide by 100 
deep, which is all he can afford. 
Here at least there is vacant land 
and plenty of air. Glowingly, the 
agent pictures the splendid, wide 
street which will be built—some 











day. The absence of a sewer is 
not very important, the salesman 
assures him and in fact it is much 
better so for a cesspool will do just 
as well and he won’t have to pay 
for it until some years later when 


he can better afford it. With equal 
assurance the salesman informs him 
that gas and electricity and all 
such things will come as soon as 
enough other people have bought 
land. 

As he looks around and sees how 
much more open and beautiful the 
spot is than the city he is sure 
the real estate man is right, that 
plenty of others will soon be buying 
land. In fact, the agent congratu- 
lates him for “getting in on the 
ground floor’ and promises him 
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that the building to be done there 
in the future will make his land all 
the more valuable. The spell of 
the salesman’s flow of words paints 
a glorious picture for the future 
and so he does not stop to think 
of the fact that the men who buy 
the lots on either side of him will 
put their houses up within four 
feet of his side lines and that he 
can do no better himself. He does 
not see that after a few years he 
will be living in the country no 
longer; that stretching away for 
blocks will be houses more or less 
like his own, each within arm’s 
reach of its neighbor. Privacy, air, 
sunshine, will be lost. 

In spite of the fact that he has 
been assured that his land will 
increase in value, it is of very little 
use to him until he builds his house. 
After all, he did not buy the land 
as a speculation. He bought it so 
that he and his wife and children 
might have a homestead. And so, 
after making his first payment on 
the land, he looks around for a 
builder to build the house that he 
and his wife have been planning 
these many years. They have it 
all worked out. They know just 
where the porch is to go and how 
the living room is to face; where 
the dining room door into the 
kitchen should: be and every other 
detail. The builder ought to have 
very little trouble since they have 
the plan all sketched out. 

The builder, who has erected many 
houses, begins by assuring them that 
the house they have planned and 
set their hearts on will never fit 
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on a 25-foot lot. The building would 
be altogether too large and would not 
only cover the lot but would stick out 
into his neighbors’ property. 
It would cost much more than he 
had planned also and so bit by bit 
he is made to forget his dream 
house for sometime to come. 

The chances are that unless he is 
getting pretty good wages he will 
find that building his house must 
be postponed for some years to 
come. Let us assume though, that 
ultimately it is done. He has moved 


in and after a year or two he has 
paid off enough on the various 
mortgages to make a first payment 
on an automobile. 

This necessitates another house, 
or rather a garage in the back yard 
which is likely to fill virtually all 


the space left for the garden and 
for the children to play. Neighbors 
on all sides have done the same thing 
and so as he looks out of his window 
he sees instead of the pleasant open 
country of a few years ago merely 
another collection of nondescript 
wooden and tin structures. Con- 
crete flagging and walks have all 
but hidden every blade of grass 
which was there originally and the 
remaining growth the children who 
could find no other place to play 
have romped over and stamped down 
into a hard dirty brown crust. 
One of the “selling points” of 
the “developer” who sold him the 
property was that he would live on a 
fine wide street. Of course he does 
not need to live on such a street. 
He finds that its width invites traffic 
and therefor it is more noisy and 
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dusty and less convenient for resi- 
dential purposes. Twenty feet of 
that street might have been saved 
to make a common playground for 
children of the neighborhood. Fur- 
thermore, it costs a great deal to 
build that street and the city charges 
it to him as a householder, in assess- 
ments and taxes. He could have 
bought a great deal of land around 
his house for his share of the cost 
of the street, and he would have 
been much happier on a very nar- 
row way which would not have 
become a general thoroughfare. 

All this cost of street and sewer 
and watermains which nobody told 
him about has made his house a 
much more expensive affair than 
he could really afford. All these 
things have to be added to the 
cost of the lot and the cost of the 
house and so does what he pays for 
surveying and plotting and for the 
gas and electricity connections. 
Sometimes these are all included in 
the purchase price, but on the 
“cheap” lot that so many workers 
buy—and are in fact so glad to 
find—there is generally only the 
crudest type of streets and other 
improvements. 

All of these things of which we 
have spoken, along with the fright- 
fully high cost of money, makes it 
difficult if not impossible for workers 
to secure any but left-over houses. 
Banker, builder, land-subdivider, and 
the planners of the city all seem 
to be in a conspiracy to add to 
the cost of a home and to make 
that home unattractive and its sur- 
roundings commonplace. But there 
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is no conspiracy. The whole trouble 
is that the workman as an individual 
is unable to cope with this compli- 
cated problem of securing a home. 
What is more, he has lacked the 
proper technical leadership. 

The man with plenty of money 
can have his house planned and 
built so as to fill his needs, in a 
quiet, peaceful locality in which to 
bring up children. Private enter- 
prise does supply homes for this 
very limited part of the population. 
Housing for the well-to-do is a good 
business, but housing for the rest of 
us is nobody’s business. The ne- 
glect of public agencies to step in 
where private business has failed is 
an astonishing thing, particularly 
to people of foreign countries, where 
adequate housing has long been con- 
sidered a public care of fundamental 
importance. But here in America 
in spite of the fact that most of us 
live in cities, we still have the attitude 
of pioneers when it comes to housing. 
The American concept of building a 
house is a survival of the days when 
each man could provide his own 
home in his own way, although 
that is now hopelessly beyond any 
but the well-to-do. In the old pioneer 
days the individual could and did 
build his own home. Things were 
much less complicated then. There 
were no problems of streets, sewers 
and water supply. The house con- 
sisted of one or two simple rooms. 
There was no plumbing. There were 
no garages. The neighbor’s home 
was at a distance. But all that is 
changed. Much that we now con- 
sider essential to the house, such as 

















streets, sewers, gas and electricity, 
is no longer the individual’s affair. 
It is a public matter. Yet we still 
think, in spite of the complications 
of our city life and of our city plan 
and of the building industry, that 
the individual can go out as he did in 
the pioneer days and erect his indi- 
vidual home. He attempts to do it 
without relating it to the homes 
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house and garden we so much desire. 
But most of us could secure these 
if we were to act as a group with 
proper technical leadership. 

The house of the pioneer we can 
no longer have—we can no longer 
hope to build our own home and 
keep it free from the influence of 
surrounding houses. We are living 
in a more complicated civilization. 


Progressive Steps Away from Congestion 
All on Land Approximately of the Same Cost 
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around him. This not only results 
in ugly homes but is so expensive 
that more and more workers are 
finding themselves unable to escape 
from the inadequate, worn out flats 
in the congested parts of our cities. 

Is there any escape? In my 
opinion there is none if we are to 
continue to work as individuals. 
There is neither land nor money 
enough for all of us to have the 





We require more—gas, electricity, 
telephone, modern plumbing, an auto 
and roads on which to run it, neigh- 
borhood to a good school, a movie 
theatre, stores—good and quick 
transportation to working places. 
None of these existed in the days of 
the pioneer—these things we can 
not secure as an individual—what is 
more, the modern business of pro- 
ducing houses has become so com- 
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plicated—there is so much waste 
in small scale building and there 
are so many profits for land sub- 
dividor, realtor, banker, lawyer, spec- 
ulator, material manufacturer and 
builder that the individual, unless 
he is rich—hasn’t a chance. 

He can however secure a home 
and much more desirable than the 
little wooden box crowded and 
shouldered by an army of other 
wooden boxes. He can do so by 


cooperating with a group of others 
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Let me illustrate by a concrete 
example just how that can be— 
in fact, is being done—in the Borough 
Queens—New York City—is such 
a community. The City Housing 
Corporation which is building Sunny- 
side Gardens is a limited dividend 
company—in short its object is not 
to make money—beyond a very 
limited return on the capital in- 
vested—but to make better homes 
in better communities. 

At Sunnyside, well built com- 
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who want the same sort of thing— 
to make use of the many advantages 
that the modern city offers we must 
live and work as groups—we must 
build communities as well as homes— 
otherwise these advantages become 
too expensive. This does not mean 
giving up the individuality or pri- 
vacy of your own home. It means 
on the contrary securing more pri- 
vacy by eliminating the narrow pas- 
sageways between houses that makes 
all of your neighbors’ business your 
business. 


modious brick houses with light in 
every room with all modern con- 
veniences, are being sold for prices 
substantially lower than those 
charged for flimsy badly planned 
speculative houses. The houses at 
Sunnyside are grouped in such a 
way that there is plenty of room 
left for play space—the speculative 
houses and their little garages so 
crowd the lots that the children 
will have to play in the roads. At 
Sunnyside, in other words, each indi- 
vidual attains that which he desired 
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and could not secure through his 
individual effort because Sunnyside 
was built as a community. Thus it 
was possible to secure the results 
both of economy and better planning. 

The fundamental idea underlying 
the construction work is large scale 
operation for the sake of economy. 
Materials may be standardized, and 
lower prices may be secured when 
orders are placed in large bulk. 
Operations may be studied, methods 
simplified, and all sorts of wastes 
incidental to piecemeal construction 
eliminated. This applies all the way 
from clearing and grading the land, 
putting in street improvements, and 
building the houses, to the appli- 
cation of the last decorations and 
fixtures. 

The operations are planned so as 


to give as nearly continuous work 


as possible. This helps to stabilize 
the labor force and permits a gradual 
increase in its efficiency. Good work 
is encouraged when the worker is 
not threatened with unemployment 
the moment a given building is 
finished. The workers like the con- 
tractors, become accustomed to the 
special type of operation required. 
Union labor is employed at the 
regular scales. 

As a result of experience it is 
planned to do as much of the work 
as possible in- winter, during the 
slack seasons of the respective trades. 
Operations were not interrupted for 
more than two weeks in the winter 
of 1924-1925, which was not a mild 
one. 

The underlying idea of the plan- 
ning of the houses is to group them 
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in such a way to give each house 
owner the privacy of his own small 
back yard, but preserve the greater 
part of the land in the center of the 
blocks as a space for purposes of 
beauty and recreation. Here the 
little children may play in the sand 
under the shade of a pergola or use 
the swings or see-saws. From the 
kitchen windows which face on this 
broad garden court, the mothers 
may keep a watchful eye on their 
youngsters. 

. The ordinary block of one and 
two-family houses wastes land in 
alleys between the buildings, and 
the free space is cluttered with 
individual garages. This is avoided 
at Sunnyside by the building of 
garages on a tract devoted solely 
to that purpose. 

There have been grouped together 
apartment houses, one-family and 
two-family houses. This serves to 
make a well balanced community 
by meeting the needs of persons in 
various situations of life. 


Types of Building 

All the buildings are of brick. 
None is more than two rooms deep. 
This gives every room outside air 
and light, without courts and without 
narrow spacés between the houses. 
Nobody’s window faces a blank 
wall, nobody looks across a narrow 
space or alley into his neighbor’s 
window. 

Ordinary city housing embodies 
one or two aesthetic faults in de- 
sign. Either there is a senseless 
mixture of styles, one bad example 
clashing with another and all together 
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neutralizing the occasional good ex- 
ample, or there is a drab monotony 
resulting from tawdry ornament end- 
lessly repeated, the result of over- 
emphasis on procuring the economies 
of standardization. 

The economies of large scale opera- 
tion under trained technical leader- 
ship management have been so great 
that it has put aside a large tract of 
land for the common recreational 
use of the whole community. It 
will thus be possible to eliminate 
the noisier sports of the older children 
from the inner courts—there will 
be room not only for the ordinary 
boys and girls play apparatus, but 
also for baseball, basket ball, tennis 
courts, skating and a green for 
festivals. 


What has been done at Sunnyside 


can be done elsewhere. In fact, its 
value consists in great part of the 
fact that it is an experimental sta- 
tion—where housing is being carried 
on a large scale and in a businesslike 
and scientific manner. Future de- 
velopments should be even more 
successful, if they escape some of 
the limitations imposed on Sunnyside 
by its being part of a large city 
and by the fact that it was a small 
part of a great community and not 
a self-contained unit. Among these 
limitations the most important are 
the comparative high cost of land 
and the necessity of conforming with 
the routine street and block layout. 
These were laid out without advance 
knowledge of the exact use to which 
the land would be used. Few home 
owners know what a large part 
of these monthly payments go to 
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pay for uselessly wide streets for 
unnecessarily large sewers and public 
improvements. In fact, public im- 
provements cost at least three times 
as much as raw land. Most of 
these services are unnecessarily ex- 
pensive because the city thinks that 
perhaps some day where your house 
stands, much larger buildings may 
be erected—and so for years, you 
must pay the cost of all these un- 
necessary “improvements.” But 
what is worse, for all these years— 
perhaps all your life—space will be 
wasted in hard dusty streets, space 
which might have given you and 
your neighbors beautiful gardens, 
and your children, play space—such 
results can only be attained if each 
neighborhood is planned as a 
community. 

The day of the pioneer is past. 
We must plan and build our houses 
as part of a community—our streets 
must be laid out so as to best serve 
us and our neighbors NOW—our 
streets and our lots must be planned 
to serve our community needs—as 
individuals we can never achieve 
the house of our dreams—as a com- 
munity all can have it and more. 

It is possible to make great im- 
provements in the treatment of the 
individual house if we start with 
the community as a whole instead of 
the individual buyer of land. This 
does not mean that it is necessary 
to do away with individual owner- 
ship. It does mean that the size 
and shape of the individual plot 
should be determined by the best 
needs of the whole. Instead of fitting 
our house to plots whose sizes and 
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shapes were determined purely by 
commercial considerations, com- 
munity planning demands that they 
shall be laid out to best serve the 
character of the whole development. 
Diagram No. 492 shows how this 
may be done. This is the plan of 
a tract of land which was laid out 
during the war. According to 
normal practice it is considered a 
very good plan. Except for slight 
variations in the curve of the roads 
the lots consist of rectangles all the 
same size and shape. 

Study No. 2 shows how a good 
deal of unnecessary street can be 
eliminated. In study No. 2 the 


tract has been completely re-planned 
in such a way as to give to each 
house not merely a backyard but an 
interior park. There are the same 


number of lots. It is quite as easy 
to get from one part of the develop- 
ment to another with this type of 
street plan, but the number and 
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area of streets and of alleys has 
been cut in half, whereas the size 
of parks has been increased from 
171,000 sq. ft. to 494,000 sq. ft. 
The total cost of the development 
of the property has been practically 
cut in half and the recreational 
space has been tripled. 

This is an example of what is 
possible if we plan as a community 
instead of attempting to solve this 
most difficult problem of housing 
each as an individual. 

It is true that planning of this 
type is impossible in most of our 
old communities where the street 
plans have all been laid out in a 
hard geometrical manner and where 
the planner is tied down by innumer- 
able laws and regulations. Industry 
is constantly moving to new centers. 
It is in the development of com- 
munities in such centers that the 
greatest opportunity for workers will 
lie. 
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HE very rapid increase in the 
number of automobiles and 
the use of oil for the purposes 

of mechanical power, have made neces- 
sary serious consideration of con- 
servation of gasoline. Although not 
faced with immediate exhaustion 
of the world’s natural resources of 
oil, it is the part of intelligence 
to use the supply in the most 
economical way. 

After studying the problem of 
getting more power per gallon, the 
General Motors Company found that 
more power could be secured by 
adding tetra-ethyl lead to the gaso- 
line. Ethyl gasoline was placed on 
sale February 1, 1923. Serious cases 
of poisoning occurred among men 
handling lead tetra-ethyl and ethyl 
fluid both in New Jersey and Ohio. 
An investigation by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and experts from Columbia 
University, gave only negative in- 
formation as to the relation between 
the poisoning and the tetra-ethyl. 

There were many who felt that 
a more critical investigation of the 
consequences of the use of ethyl 
gasoline should be made. A national 
conference was therefore called on 
the subject and the U. 8S. Public 
Health Service was asked to make 
a more exhaustive investigation. 
Surgeon General Cumming appointed 





the following to make the investi- 
gation: 

W. H. Howell, Johns Hopkins 
University ; 

A. J. Chesley, Consultant, Public 
Health Service. 

David L. Edsall, Harvard Medical 
School; 

Reid Hunt, Harvard University; 

W. S. Leathers, Director, Public 
Health, Mississippi; 

Julius Stieglitz, Special expert, U. 
S. Public Health Service; 

C. E. A. Winslow, Yale University. 

The study of the committee in- 
cluded two-hundred and fifty-two 
individuals classified under the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Group A consisted of thirty-six 
men, municipal employees of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who drove cars in which 
gasoline was used which contained 
no lead. 

Group B consisted of seventy- 
seven men employed by a Dayton 
public service corporation, who drove 
cars in which ethyl gasoline was 
used. 

Group C consisted of twenty-one 
men employed as garage workers in 
both Dayton and Cincinnati. None 
of the garages where this group 
worked handled gasoline containing 
lead. 

Group D consisted of fifty-seven 




















men employed as garage workers 
at Dayton and Cincinnati in garages 
which handled ethyl gasoline. 

Group E consisted of sixty-one 
men employed in two industrial 
plants in which there was serious 
exposure to lead dust. 

The investigation began with a 
careful clinical examination of these 
individuals. It included examina- 
tions of the blood and excretions 
from the body and measurements 
of the strength of the extensor 
muscles of the forearm, which is an 
index to lead poisoning. 

Four physicians conducted the 
clinical examinations, one of whom 
carefully recorded the industrial his- 
tory of each person examined and 
assigned him a number. The other 
physicians knew nothing of the per- 
sons examined except the number. 

The results of the examinations 
showed only comparatively small 
amounts of lead had been absorbed 
by any one group. The drivers of 
cars both in the group using ethyl 
gasoline and those not using gasoline 
containing lead, showed practically 
the same amount of lead in the 
body indicating that the cause was 
exhaust gas from motors. 

Group C, consisting of garage 
workers and gasoline handlers not 
exposed to ethyl gasoline indicated 
a slightly greater excretion of lead 
than either Group A or Group B. 

Group D, consisting of garage 
workers and gasoline handlers using 
ethyl gas, showed a still further 
increase in the amount of lead 
excreted. 
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Group E showed still further evi- 
dence of group absorption. 

Blood tests showed practically the 
same results as Groups A and B. 

Group C showed a distinct increase 
in the number of workers showing 
positive indications and the increase 
was even more marked in Group D. 
However, ninety per cent of Group 
E showed distinct evidence of lead. 

As a result of the investigation, 
the committee reached the following 
conclusions: 


1. Drivers of cars using ethyl 
gasoline as a fuel and in which the 
concentration of tetra-ethyl lead was 
not greater than one part to 1500 
parts by volume of gasoline, showed 
no definite signs of lead absorption 
after exposures approximating two 
years. 

2. Employees of garages engaged 
in the handling and repairing of 
automobiles and employees of auto- 
mobile service stations may show 
evidence of lead absorption and 
storage, as indicated by the lead 
content of the feces and the appear- 
ance of stippled cells in the blood. 
In garages and stations in which 
ethyl gas was used, the amount of 
apparent absorption and storage was 
somewhat increased, but the effect 
was slight in comparison with that 
shown by workers in other industries 
when there was a severe lead hazard 
(Group E) and for the periods of 
exposures studied was not sufficient 
to produce detectible symptons of 
lead poisoning. 

3. In the regions in which ethyl 
gasoline has been used to the greatest 
extent as a motor fuel for a period 
of between two and three years, 
no definite cases have been discovered 
of recognizable lead poisoning or 
or other diseases resulting from the 
use of ethyl gasoline. 
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In view of these conclusions the 
committee reported there is at pres- 
ent no good ground for prohibiting 
the use of ethyl gasoline as a motor 
fuel provided its distribution and 
use were controlled by proper regu- 
lations. 

The committee expressed the 
opinion that the fermulation of 
specific regulations in regard to the 
manufacture, distribution and use 
of tetra-ethyl lead, ethyl fluid and 
ethyl gasoline, properly belong to 
the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. 

The committee concluded with 
the statement that its conclusions 
although based on most careful and 
conscientious investigation were sub- 
ject to the criticism that they had 
been derived from the study of a 
relatively small number of indi- 
viduals exposed to ethyl gasoline 
for a relatively brief period and that 
exposure to lead gasoline over a 
longer period of time and under 
different conditions might reveal that 
even such slight storage of lead as 
indicated by this investigation would 
lead eventually to a considerable 
degree of lead poisoning or to chronic 
degenerative diseases of a less ob- 
vious character. The committee 
therefore expressed the conclusion 
that the investigation must not be 
allowed .to lapse. The experience 
obtained from the investigation will 
serve as a foundation for a continued 
study. 

Quite aside from the question of 
ethyl gasoline, the committee found 
an accumulation of lead dust wher- 
ever automobiles are housed of such 
quantity and quality to be a source 
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of danger to workers involved in ad- 
dition to the hazards arising from the 
production of carbon monoxide gas. 

The committee strongly urged that 
a substantial appropriation be re- 
quested from Congress for the con- 
tinuance of the investigation by the 
U. S. Public Health Service and 
for a study of related problems 
connected with the use of motor 
fuels. 

The committee appointed by the 
Surgeon General prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Surgeon General the fol- 
lowing proposed regulations for auto- 
mobile garages, repair shops, service 
stations and filling stations: 

1. Automobile garages or repair 
shops holding more than five cars 
and all public service stations and 
filling stations for automobiles should 
be registered with the local health 
department. 

2. In addition to doors and to 
window-ventilation in summer, auto- 
mobile garages, repair shops, service 
stations, and filling stations should 
have permanently open ventilation 
at least equivalent to that given 
by an opening at ceiling level free 
to the outside air, or a vertical 
shaft, with cross section of 0.1 per 
cent of the floor space available for 
cars, and by an opening at floor 
level of equivalent effectiveness. 
This is to be taken as a minimum, 
special conditions requiring greater 
permanent ventilation. 

3. Automobile garages, repair 
shops, service stations, and filling 
stations should be kept reasonably 
clean and free from dust by means 
of flushing out and moist sweeping 
or vacuum cleaning. 
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4. Automobile garages, repair 
shops, service stations, and filling 
stations should keep conspicuously 
posted a copy of these regulations 
with the following statements in 
large type: 

Automobile exhaust gas is danger- 
ous. Motors should not run longer 
than thirty seconds unless the car 
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is in motion or the exhaust is directly 
connected to the outside air. 

Liquids sold as motor fuel, except 
ordinary gasoline, should be used 
only as motor fuel, and not for 
cleansing or other purposes. The 
fumes from even ordinary gasoline, 
when evaporated from a considerable 
surface, are poisonous. 


BUILDERS ALL 
By Doveias Matiocu 


Surely some workman has builded the pillar as well as the spire; 
The cross that the painter has gilded was fashioned in somebody’s fire. 
Surely men dug in the ditches preparing a place for the wall— 

And some one has made with her stitches the flag that shall fly over all. 


Some one has blended the plaster, and some one has carried the stone; 
Neither the man nor the master ever has builded alone. 

Making a roof from the weather, building a house for the King, 
Only by working together, men have accomplished a thing. 


All have a share in the beauty; all have a part in the plan: 
What does it matter what duty falls to the lot of a man? 

Each has a hand in the building; no one has builded alone— 
Whether a cross he was gilding, whether he carried the stone. 





God bless our American Institutions. 
May they grow element 


amuel Gompers. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Report on Contributions to Anthra- 
cite Strike. When the strike of the 
anthracite miners, after lasting 
through the fall months, gave no 
indication of adjustment as the 
Christmas season approached and 
there were hunger and privation in 
the homes of many of the striking 
miners, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
issued an appeal to affiliated organi- 
zations for contributions to assist 
the miners. 

The unity and courage which 
marked this struggle of the miners 
and which brought to them signal 
success, challenge the admiration of 
their fellow trade unionists. The 
miners and their families endured 
hardships in this struggle for the 
cause of liberty and they have won. 

The response to the appeal indi- 
cated that organized labor was alert 
to the issues involved other than 
wage increases. The returns were 
coming in, and growing in volume, 
when the agreement was reached. 

The total sum received at A. F. 
of L. Headquarters up to and includ- 
ing February 24, 1926, is $177,392.94. 


, — ¢ | 
In the second annual meeting of 
the National Conference on Outdoor 


Recreation, E. F. McGrady repre- 
sented the American Federation of 
Labor. This is an association of 
organizations national in scope in- 
terested in kinds of recreation to 
which land, water, plant, scenic 
and wild life are essential. Hugh 
Frayne represented the Federation 
in the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation which dis- 
cussed a practical program and de- 
cided that the organization should 
serve as a clearing house and promote 
cooperation for federal recreation 
policies. A committee on plan and 
scope was appointed to study and 
make report. 


A. J. Berres, Secretary of the 
Metal Trades Department, was ap- 
pointed by President Green to serve 
on the committee to eliminate waste 
in the metal industries through the 
simplification of dimensions, the es- 
tablishment of standards and speci- 
fications and similar methods. This 
is a development of the waste elimina- 
tion program of the Department of 
Commerce through voluntary co- 
operation with industries. 


Frank Morrison and James O’Con- 
nell represented the A. F. of L. ina 
meeting called by the Industrial Rela- 
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tions Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce January 19, 
to consider the feasibility of a Na- 
tional Industrial Congress to be held 
in Philadelphia this year in con- 
nection with the Sesqui-Centennial. 

The central idea was to have 
authoritative reports of progress by 
representatives of various industrial 
group interests on progress during 
the past one hundred and fifty years. 
A committee, appointed to draft a 
program for submission to the whole 
group, reported at another meeting 
held in Philadelphia, February 9, 
1926. 


W. D. Mahon, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, has been appointed fra- 


ternal delegate to the convention 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
which meets in Mexico City, March 
1-6, 1926. 


On February 18, President Green 
addressed the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce at a luncheon. In 
the evening of the same day he 
was the speaker at a labor mass 
meeting in Wilmington in the High 
School auditorium. Both addresses 
were broadcast. 
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President Green appointed Miss 
Malinda Scott, Miss Gertrude Mc- 
Nally and Mrs. Myrtle McAboy 
to represent the A. F. of L. in the 
Women’s Conference called by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Mr. Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary of the American Federation 
of Labor, and James O’Connell, 
President of the Metal Trades De- 
partment, addressed the conference. 


The conference adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHereEAS, Equality for men and 
women in industry is a controversial 
matter now before Congress and 
the State Legislatures; be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s Bu- 
reau make a comprehensive investi- 
gation of all the special laws regu- 
lating the employment of women, to 
determine their effects, and that 
the Director of the Women’s Bureau 
be requested to form an advisory 
committee with whom the Director 
will take counsel concerning the 
scope of the investigation, and that 
the personnel of such committee 
include equal representation of both 
sides of the controversy over special 
legislation for women. 

At the request of the Bureau that 
the A. F. of L. name a repre- 
sentative to serve on this committee, 
President Green appointed Mrs. 
Sara Conboy. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family telations, should be one uniting all 
working people of all nations, and tongues, and kindveds. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NOTES 


Unemployment Abroad—With the 
the progress of deflation in foreign 
countries has come a certain amount 
of unemployment. On December 29 
the Austrian Minister of Social Wel- 
fare stated that the number in 
receipt of unemployment relief was 
about 240,000, comprising some 25 
per cent of the persons covered 
by unemployment relief legislation 
in that country. The Minister of 
Welfare predicted 300,000 unem- 
ployed by February. The situation 
is likely to continue. The Austrian 
Parliament has in preparation a bill 
to limit immigration and the em- 
ployment of foreign labor. It has 
already been found necessary to 
increase the normal period of unem- 
ployment relief to eighteen months. 

The effect of the deflation policy 
in Denmark has led to schemes for 
state assistance to various industries. 
Such assistance is granted by the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce 
on the advice of a committee repre- 
senting that ministry, industrial em- 
ployers, and workers. The assist- 
ance is fixed at a certain sum per 
normal working day and per worker, 
the sum not exceeding two crowns. 
The proposals in the Danish bill 
are in line with past precedents for 
the years 1921-24. In presenting 


the measure the Acting Minister of 
Industry and Commerce called at- 
tention to the existence of 80,000 
unemployed in the country, and 
that the employers’ representatives 
on the committee voted for the 
proposal. On the other side it is 
feared that there is danger that 
ill-managed undertakings may bene- 
fit at the cost of their competitors, 
and that the scheme may lead to 
legislation for works committees. 
The Polish Minister of Labor on 
December 24 stated that 297,000 
workers were unemployed, of whom 
131,000 were in receipt of relief 
under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Unemployment has been par- 
ticularly severe in the textile indus- 
try, which had become  over- 
expanded during the war and failed 
to find the customary market in 
Russia where business must be done 
on a very long-term credit basis. 
In the metal-working industry in 
Upper Silesia it was stated that 
30,000 were unemployed at the end 
of 1925, as against 22,000 in 1924. 
The recent floods in Belgium have 
had a disastrous effect on the unem- 
ployment situation. It has been 
estimated that 250,000 workers were 
thrown out of employment during 
January owing to the flooding of 
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important industrial undertakings on 
the banks of the Sambre and the 
Meuse. 

The unemployment situation in 
Germany has grown increasingly 
serious. Beginning with January of 
this year the unemployed numbered 
1,485,879 an increase of over 400,000 
over the number unemployed two 
weeks previously. The number in 
receipt of relief on August 1, 1925, 
was 200,000, increasing rapidly in 
the following months to 230,000, 
266,000, 363,000 and 673,000 by 
December 1. These figures do not 


take into account the number of 
unemployed who are not entitled 
to relief under the Act of 1924. 
It is estimated that the total number 
of unemployed in Germany at the 
present time is more than 4,000,000. 


The crisis is particularly severe in 
the mining and metal industries, 
and among commercial employees 
and bank clerks. Deflation and lack 
of capital are given as the chief 
causes of the situation. (International 
Labor Office.) 

German Trade Unions and the 
Eight-Hour Day Convention—The 
General Federation of Trade Unions 
in Germany recently instructed its 
affiliated unions to give lectures on 
the subject of the eight-hour day 
and ratification of the Washington 
Eight-Hours’ Convention. In addi- 
tion, a memorandum on the subject 
has been widely distributed and the 
question will be brought up for 
debate in the Reichstag. 

The memorandum in question 
traces the development of the legal 
regulation of working hours in Ger- 
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many since November, 1918, and 
corresponding legislation in other 
countries. It shows that no essential 
differences exist between the scope 
of German legislation and the Wash- 
ington convention. In order to 
make German legislation agree with 
the convention, minor changes only 
in respect to exemptions would be 
necessary. In conclusion, an ac- 
count is given of the efforts made 
by German trade unions to re-estab- 
lish the unrestricted eight-hour sys- 
tem. They will continue their ef- 
forts, says the memorandum, and 
to make success permanent they 
demand ratification of the Wash- 
ington convention. (J. L. 0.) 

Profit Sharing Among Austrian 
Postal Employees — The Inter- 
national Labor Office has been in- 
formed that on December 2 last, 
the employees of the Austrian Postal 
Telegraph and Telephone Adminis- 
tration concluded an agreement with 
the state authorities under which 
they obtain a share of the net 
profits of the undertaking. 

In Austria, the telephone and 
telegraph systems are a government 
monopoly amalgamated with the 
postal service. The share is fixed 
at 1.8 per cent, with a guaranteed 
minimum of 120 shillings per man 
per year. This minimum will be 
paid in quarterly installments and 
any surplus before Christmas. The 
employees originally asked for 2.11 
per cent, but this was not agreed to. 
This system replaces a system of 
bonuses based on results which had 
previously been instituted. (J. L. 0.) 

Railway Dispute Settlement in Great 
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Britain—The claim of railway com- 
panies in Great Britain for a reduc- 
tion in wages has been disallowed, 
as have requests for increases in 
wages by the railway unions, by a 
finding of the British National Wages 
Board, which forms a part of the 
machinery set up in Great Britain 
under the Railways Act of 1921. 
In laying down this decision the 
Board ruled that on and after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, new entrants to adult 
grades in the permanent service 
shall not be entitled to the cost of 
living bonus. This bonus amounts 
to from one to eight shillings per 
week, and the ruling is considered 
important. The unions point out 
that it will result in men working 
side by side on the same work, 
receiving different rates of pay. 
The board, which is composed of 
an equal number of representatives 
of railroad managements and rail- 
way workers, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, the Trades 
Union Congress General Council and 
the Cooperative Union, did not make 
a unanimous finding. Three repre- 
sentatives of managements signed a 
minority report maintaining that the 
wage reductions should be allowed. 
It was pointed out that the rapid 
growth of motor transport industry 
constitutes a serious menace to the 
railway industry, as the majority of 
motor haulers are under no obliga- 
tion to provide regular services and 
are free to impose such charges as 
they wish, and at the same time incur 
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very little expense in connection 
with the construction and mainte- 
nance of the roads they use. At 
the same time the railways pay 
large taxes a part of which, at any 
rate, is used for construction and 
maintenance of roads, and they are 
therefore in the position of sub- 
sidizing a formidable competitor. 

The program of wage increases 
requested by the railway unions 
would have represented a _ total 
annual increase of forty million 
pounds sterling. (J. L. O.) 

Railway Employees as _ Stock- 
holders—The Southern’ Railway 
Company of Great Britain has re- 
cently issued three million pounds 
sterling of five per cent debenture 
stock, an interesting feature of which 
is that it is offered to the employees 
of the company as well as to other 
stockholders. 

The price of the issue will be at 
99 per cent of par, 10 per cent pay- 
able on application, 40 per cent on 
allotment, and 49 per cent on or 
before a specified date. The stock 
can be purchased in shares of fifty 
pounds or multiples of fifty pounds, 
and will bear interest at five per cent. 

There has been a tendency ob- 
served among certain classes of rail- 
way employees in Great Britain to 
acquire an interest in the business 
from which they earn a living, 
but such stock purchases have been 
made in the regular way. This 
appears to be the first instance of a 
direct invitation by a British railway 
to its employees to subscribe towards 
a new capital issue. (J. L. O.) 





I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered stari and a fair chance in the race of life is 


guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 


Abiaham Lincoln. 
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HE Curtis-Reed bill proposes to 
authorize the creation of a 
Department of Education with 

a secretary in the President’s cabinet. 
The proposal seeks to give recog- 
nition adequate in proportion to 
the importance of education in na- 
tional life. By transferring all fed- 
eral agencies engaged in education 
to this Department coordination 
would make possible more effective 
as well as more economical results. 
Careful provision is made to leave 
unchanged the organization of the 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The proposed Department would 
be a service agency, with adequate 
funds to conduct researches in edu- 
cation. It would have no authority 
over state and local schools other 
than that of information and advice. 
While local school authorities would 
remain free to decide their own 
policies and regulate their own stand- 
ards, they would have the advantages 
of a central clearing house for infor- 
mation on how other localities had 
dealt with similar problems and 
the experience of others with various 
educational policies. 





Such a department is intended 
in no way to interfere with parochical 
schools but on the contrary could 
help such schools through suggestion 
and information. 

Government is steadily finding 
that the furnishing of information 
and reports of research is a more 
effective way to influence develop- 
ment than efforts to control by 
regulation. Both the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture depend 
upon the merits of the service they 
offer to influence developments in 
their fields. The strength of the 
proposed Department of Education 
will consist in its dependence upon the 
value of its service to secure results. 

The A. F. of L. has declared in 
favor of a Department of Education. 
It also believes that decisions on 
educational policies must be left 
to local school authorities in order 
that schools may be adapted to 
local needs. The Curtis-Reed bill 
meets both standards. Joint hear- 
ings on the measure will be held 
February 24-25, to give opportunity 
to the many educators in Washington 
at that time to appear before the 
committees. 

















American Economic Life and the 
Means of Its Improvement, by 
Rexrorp Guy  “TvGweELL, 
Tuomas Munro and Roy E. 
Stryker, New York. Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1925. 

This volume appears at a very 
opportune time. It is an analytical 


description of the various present 
levels of living—poverty, comfort 
and riches and the proportions in 


which these are enjoyed. It shows 
what improvements have been made 
and suggests others that are pos- 
sible, as a result of our great national 
wealth and productivity. Further- 
more, it outlines very clearly means 
in which the levels of living may 
be raised—through more efficient 
production in farm, factory and 
financial organization. 

In other words, it gives content to 
the wage declaration made at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the Federa- 
tion—pointing out the gains made 
in production, wealth and standards 
of living, the places where such 
improvements have fallen down and 
the possibilities for the future. 

Its charts and statistical tables 











taken from many studies of wealth 
and poverty, of production and waste, 
the excellent photographs by Hine, 
that remarkable photographer whose 
studies of working class types and 
communities has been of great serv- 
ice, the vivid descriptions from con- 
temporary novelists of contemporary 
life, the clear and simple diction 
and the excellent arrangement of 
the various sections make it a most 
readable and valuable volume. As 
a single volume, it gives a clearer 
picture of American economic life 
than any known to this reviewer. 
A glance at the index indicates the 
scope and manner of the work. 
It is one of the promising signs 
that discussions of social and eco- 
nomic readjustment should no longer 
be couched in terms of abstract, 
metaphysical “natural laws’’ but of 
of analytical descriptive ways and 
means. 

It should be of no small interest 
to the worker, too, that this volume 
is being used as a text in the course 
entitled “An Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization” given at 
Columbia College. The student, like 
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the worker, who reads this volume 
should certainly have a clearer pic- 
ture of the make-up of our economic 
system and of its problems, as they 
affect worker, salaried man, farmer, 
manufacturer and financier. 

Eusre GLucx. 


A Survey of International Relations, 
1920-1923. Arnotp J. Toyn- 
BEE. Oxford University Press. 
London. 1925. 

This book of five hundred large pages 
is an able presentation of the political 
events from 1920 to 1923, that 
had a bearing on international affairs. 
It might be termed a chronological 
encyclopedia of political events, for 
it is intended as a reference work 
of facts, not as an interpretation. 
The facts given are only political 
facts, social and economic matters 
being excluded. The book will be 
of greatest value if used in con- 
nection with works of a social or 
economic nature. 

The formal international con- 
ferences are taken up first, some 
eighteen, from the Conference of 
Paris in January, 1920, to the Con- 
ference of Genoa in April and May, 
1922, being summarized. The 
League sessions, both Council and 
Assembly, with their agenda, are also 
briefly presented. 

After taking up the more import- 
ant formal conferences the political 
history of different parts of the 
world is summarized. Western Eu- 
rope is taken up first, the relations 
of Belgium and Luxemburg to each 
other and the powers are discussed. 
Next comes the Saar administration; 
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then the political and economic 
phases of the relationship between 
the Allies and Germany. The Saar 
is not glossed over as much as 
previous books of the Institute would 
lead us to expect. The economic 
phases of the relationship between 
the Allies and Germany are taken 
up because of their political con- 
nections through the Reparations 
Commission, and are sympathetically 
presented. 

Eastern Europe is dealt with next. 
The Minorities Treaties are given 
a promient place in the discussion. 
The League procedure is explained, 
and the case of German minorities 
in Poland is cited. Other minorities 
are forgotten. The Russian border 
is briefly discussed, while the Danu- 
bian Basin and the Balkan Pennin- 
sula are given with a little more 
detail. The Balkan situation is 
somewhat simplified, but ably 
handled. 

The Islamic World is treated in a 
rather summary fashion, possibly 
because it is not Mr. Toynbee’s 
field, possibly because what hap- 
pens there is too often technically a 
matter of concern to one state alone; 
is an internal rather than an inter- 
national affair. The status of British 
subjects in the French zone of Mo- 
rocco, the matter of the rectification 
of frontiers between the Italian and 
French possession of North Africa, 
the relations between Russia and 
Turkey until the time of the Lu- 
sanne Treaty of 1923, and the rela- 
tions between British India, Af- 
ghanistan and Russia are briefly 
treated. Egypt is ignored. 
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Tropical Africa is given attention. 
The convention for the control of 
international traffic in arms and 
munitions, signed September 10, 1919, 
is summarized ; suppression of slavery 
in North Africa, the admission of 
Abysinnia to the League, the recti- 
fication of borders between the Eng- 
lish and Belgium mandated terri- 
tories in East Africa, and the ad- 
ministration of the southwest African 
mandate are discussed. Ill- 
treatment of natives is admitted. 
The psychological difficulties in the 
way of abandoning that treatment 
are explained. 

The Far East and the Pacific are 
very briefly treated. Russia, China 
and outer Mongolia are given four 
pages. Foreign intervention in 
Eastern Siberia is discussed, along 


with the formation of the four- 
power consortium for foreign loans 


to China. The Washington Con- 
ference takes as much attention as 
all other phases of activity, in this 
section of the book. 

The Americas, the Carribean, 
Persia, Australia, Egypt, are not 
in the index, and scarcely mentioned 
in the book. 

This survey is an excellent sum- 
mary for reference, in the fields it 
does cover. It is unfortunate that 
when it somes so near to including 
all countries, it is not quite all 
inclusive. It is unfortunate too that 
such a large proportion of the book 
is devoted to European affairs, when 
events in the Far East are becoming 
so important. 

While the book tries to avoid 
interpretation as much as possible, 
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it is at times driven to it in order to 
make particular events it is de- 
scribing seem coherent. The few 
interpretations that are given are 
often excellent. The interpretation 
of the French attitude towards repa- 
rations, for instance, is admirable. 
Rosinson NEwcoms. 


The Science of Prices, by Joun A. 
Topp. Oxford University Press. 
London, 1925. 


After many years of teaching Mr. 
Todd came to the conclusion that 
while Alfred Marshall’s books were 
the last word in economics they 
should not be read first. Their 
logic was too involved, their scope 
too broad, for beginning students. 
So he wrote this book “to put 
Marshall’s theory before them, (be- 
ginning students) in a form at once 
simple and easily followed, and yet 
not inaccurate or misleading through 
its omission of the refinements and 
qualifications which are character- 
istic of Marshall’s own exposition.” 
Mr. Todd has succeeded in reor- 
ganizing the presentation and sim- 
plifying the language so that his 
book is easy to read and under- 
stand. It reads like a simple de- 
scription of what is going on all 
about us; there is very little that is 
abstract or complicated about it. 

Mr. Marshall takes up wants and 
their satisfaction, then he goes into 
the agents of production. After 
spending some 240 good sized pages 
on these topics he presents the 
relation between the two, the general 
relations of demand, supply and 
value, ending up with an analysis 








of the distribution of the national 
income. Mr. Todd says that the 
student will be better able to under- 
stand what goes on in business if 
he begins with production. So he 
shows what goes on in manufac- 
turing, the elements that enter into 
production, whether on the farm 
or in the factory. After showing 
what enters into the costs of pro- 
duction, why itis necessary to charge 
definite minimum prices at least 
for definite amounts of production, 
he takes up demand. He shows 
how demand will be affected by 
this definite supply, and how the 
demand will in itself affect the 
supply, and the producing of that 
supply. He introduces Marshall’s 
qualifications, in the main, under 
the heading “The Theory in Prac- 
tice.” Then he discusses the allot- 
ment of the price received for com- 
modities among the various agencies 
that help in their production. 

This simplified version of Marshall 
not only makes it easy for the student 
to grasp the salient points in ortho- 
dox economic theory, but it makes it 
simpler for him to understand how 
much of this theory is but a defense 
of the status quo. Take the analysis 
of interest, for instance: 

“Out of the price of the product 
when it finally comes in, the manu- 
facturer is not only able to repay 
to himself all he has advanced, 
but he has something left over— 
interest on his advances; and this 
is only fair. It was only because 
of the manufacturer’s capital that 
the system was possible at all. All 
those under him had to be paid 
as they went along. The workmen 
could not afford to wait for their 
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wages till the goods were sold and 
paid for. They had to get their 
wages in cash. If, then, it is the 
capital that makes the system pos- 
sible, and if the extra product is 
due to the system, is it not right 
that part of the profit should go 
to the owner of the capital?” 


The workers did not have enough 
money to enable them to wait for 
wages, but the capitalist did have 
enough to make it possible for him 
to wait for profits, therefore, because 
he has enough already it is only 
“fair” that he get more. 

After thus briefly presenting Mar- 
shall’s standard individualist econ- 
omics he takes a few pages to dis- 
cuss social economics. He has a 
brief chapter on the basis of private 
property in which he argues that 
while the present system leads to 
great inequalities of distribution, all 
that is needed is a slightly better 
system of regulation. His chapter 
on Monopolies, Combines and Trusts 
hardly suggests the extent to which 
these forms of economic organi- 
zation have limited the scope of 
free competition which he worships. 
Brief chapters on Trade Unions, 
and on Cooperatives, while sympa- 
thetically written, are largely his- 
torical, and give little idea of the 
economic power of these types of 
organization. His chapter on so- 
cialism is very poor. He either mis- 
understands or misinterprets some 
of its major movements. 

These last few chapters on social, 
rather than individual economics, 
are of necessity more original than 
the major part of the book. 

ROBINSON NEWCOMB. 
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California.—J. B. Dale: 

Los Angeles is the Queen City for long hours 
and short pay, due to the influx of people from 
other portions of the country who seek the 
Pacific Coast in search of health. Its population 
is more or less of a transitory character and for 
that reason difficulties are always present in 
trying to organize the crafts. Our two build- 
ing trades councils here, each fighting for su- 

remacy, have finally become ineffective for the 

Penefits of the building trades. Efforts are being 
made to have the carpenters reaffiliate with the 
Central Labor Council. The bricklayers have 
joined forces with the marble masons in their 
strike and Conciliator Connell of the Department 
of Labor is on the job to help straighten out the 
controversy. With the assistance of Brothers 
Marshall, Buzzell, and Horn, the latter formerly 
secretary of the Central Labor Council and now 
a member of the Board of Public Works, progress 
is being made with the municipal employees 
which is very gratifying. 

The Bak eld trade unions are again in the 
saddle after a three years’ struggle with em- 
ployers over the establishment of the “‘ American 
Plan.” Fresno is in good shape. Stockton is 
coming back. Sacramento is at flood-tide. 
Marysville, Oreville and Chico are planning an 
organization campaign for the near future. 
San Francisco, the “capital of the world,” is 
coming back. Oakland, San Jose, Vallejo, Santa 
Rosa and Petaluma are all moving along headed 
for the harbor of better conditions, better pay 
and better homes for the men and women. 


International Union of Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 


John Rader.—Four years ago a break occurred 
between our organization and the Pabst Brewing 
Company—one of the largest breweries not only 
in the United States, but in the world. This 
company gave notice that in the future its 
breweries would be conducted on the “open 
shop” plan. We are glad to report that friendly 
relations have again been established between 
our organization and this company and that in 
the future they will operate under strictly union 
conditions. 

Cooperation between the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany and our organization is a most happy event 
for us, more especially so in view of the support 
this company had from the Milwaukee Em- 
ployers’ Council, and demonstrates that its im- 
mediate business interests in a highly competitive 
market were more important than its success as 
an independent open shop producer would be. 






Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union 


Chas. Hohmann.—A new local union with 119 
members was organized. We now have 219 
local unions with a total membership of 24,736. 
Eleven deaths occurred, for which we spent 
$2,706. For our sick and disabled we spent 
$8,503.77. State of employment is fair. We 
are busily working for the renewal of our agree- 
ments on May 1. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union 


John J. Gleeson.—State of employment is 
good. Normal conditions prevail in the in- 
dustry. Eighty-one deaths occurred, for which 
we expended $22,050. We have 951 local 
unions with a total membership of 70,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 


W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair. 
Three deaths occurred, for which we spent 
$3,000. We have 39 local unions with a total 
membership of 2,300. 


International Fur Workers Union. 


Isaac Wohl.—We have 35 local unions with a 
membership of 12,000. A strike of 38 weeks’ 
duration has been carried on in Montreal for 
recognition of the union; 46 shops have settled 
and 28 are still holding out. About 365 mem- 
bers are affected. State of employment is slow. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Hairy L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair and slowly improving. Various trade coun- 
cils in Ontario, Canada, have begun campaigns to 
organize the laundry workers and we hope to 
establish at least three new local unions in 
Canada in the near future. We have 69 local 
unions with a total membership of 5,500. 


Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. 


Jos. L. Fortune.—A new local union was or- 
ganized at onia, Kans., making 11 local 
unions in all with a total membership of 391. 
State of employment is good. Two hundred 
dollars was spent for death benefits. An agree- 
ment covering the period until September 30, 
1926, was reached without wage advance. 
Flatteners get the 48-hour week. Cutters are 
not allowed to work before 7 a. m. or after 5 
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p.m. No member allowed to work Sunday 
unless paid premium of 50 per cent, except in 
case of breakdown of oven, and only those 


affected by breakdown allowed to work yvithout 
being paid said premium. 


American Wire Weavers’ Protective 


Association. 


Chas. C. Bradley.—State of employment is 
fair and slowly improving. We have six local 
unions with a total membership of 380. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—R. A. Root: 

During the holidays several railroad shops laid 
off workers. Work has started on the new via- 
duct, city hall and library. A committee of 
organized labor men protested to the City Com- 
mission President, J. M. Jones, that the Ingle- 
nook Construction Company in charge of re- 
modeling the old city hall is using non-union 
men on the job and violating a city ordinance 
prescribing an eight-hour day for all workmen on 
municipal projects. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 
The Phelps-Dodge Company’ s employees have 
“representative plan’? union. Our principal 
industries are the Calumet & Arizona, Shattuck 
Arizona and Copper Mining Companies. 

Tuscon.—N. W. Wolfe: 

There are 20 group insurance policies covering 
765 employees for approximately one million 
dollars, issued through the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company. Every employee of the 
Arizona Daily Star was the recipient of an in- 
surance policy as a Christmas present. While 
length of service was not taken into consideration, 
however, the amount of time devoted to the 
interests of the paper was considered in passing 
out the policies to the members of the staff. 
Fifty workers have been laid off by the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company. A local union of 
plasterers was organized. Good work in behalf 
of the union label is being done by our com- 


mittee. 
ARKANSAS 


Foot Smith.—M. E. Gass: 

Favorable results have been obtained through 
our educational campaign to have our members 
use union label goods. Union agreements exist 
in the smelting and glass plants. 

Hot Springs.—Wm. Fred Rose: 

Through organization, beginning January 1, 
the carpenters secured a raise in wages from 


874 cents to $1 per hour. The lumber mills here 
pursue a non-union policy. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

The company union of the Missouri Pacific 
and Rock Island Railroad has about 1,800 mem- 
bers. We have no labor bank here. 

Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Work has started on a $120,000 bank building. 
Efforts are being made to organize the cooks and 
waiters and the hodcarriers and prospects are 
bright for their early organization. We have 
four cooperative stores here. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eu:eka.—Fred Bauer: 

Five hundred men have been laid off in the 
lumber mills; 20 men in the woolen mills. The 
lumber industry i is conducted strictly along anti- 
union lines. The American plan operates in 
industries here and is very strong. All publicity 
— is given to the union label through the 

bor press. 

Jamestown.—James Giambruno: 

The Hydro-Electric Construction Company 
has laid off about 500 workers. We have no 
company unions here at present. Good work is 
being done to promote the use of the union label. 


San en 4 o.—E. H. Dowell: 

Although our building activities are on the 
increase, We still have more men than are needed 
to fill vacancies, and we advise workers to stay 
away from California. The Street Railway 
Company, the Gas and Electric Company and 
the Pacific Telephone Company all have com- 
pany unions. A new wage scale was put into 
effect the first of the or ear for electricians calling 
for $10 per day, 40-hour week. A few firms, 
however, have not as yet signed new agreement, 
which calls for $1 raise over previous one. The 
showing of “Labor’s Reward” stimulated in- 


terest. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The coal mines throughout the state are work- 
ing. Although there is plenty of building in 
sight, at present there are many idle building 
tradesmen. The -\ 9 factories are operating three 
shifts. There will be several million dollars spent 
in public improvements in Denver in 1926. Metal 
mining has shown a decided improvement in the 
last six months and a number of old properties 
are being opened up. Wages in this industry, 
however, are poor, due to lack of organization. 
The Denver Labor College has just opened the 
new semester with 200 students enrolled. We 
have 10 shoe repair a aes the union 
repair shop card of the t and shoe workers. 





ORGANIZATION 


A local union of custom shoemakers and re- 
irmen’s union was i at Denver; 
bakery unions at Picton, Colorado Springs, 

and Superior and a barbers’ union at Alamosa. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—_Wm. H. Donahue: . 

Prospects are bright for the organization of a 
building trades council here. The cigarmakers 
put on a big campaign drive for the union label 
in conjunction with the moving picture, ‘‘ Labor’s 
Reward.” We have just ended a fine year in our 
Central Labor Union with nearly a 100 per cent 
organization. Conditions remain about the 
same here, building trades fair, with textile and 
cigar trades still on short time. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. E. Crawford: 

A bricklayers union of colored workers was 
organized. The sheet metal workers received 
an increase in wages from $1 to $1.124 an hour. 
One lumber mill has closed down. Work in the 
building trades is slack and there is lots of idle- 
ness among the building tradesmen. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to promote the use 
of the union label. 

Pensacola.—C. C. Brown: 

Better wages have been obtained by em- 
ployees of the U. S. Naval Air Station. Work 
in the building trades has opened up. Al- 
though no new local unions have been formed, 
all old unions are increasing in membership. 


Union label goods are demanded by organized 


workers. 
IDAHO 


Boise.—I. W. Wright: 

No establishments have laid off workers, but 
contractors have either finished jobs or stopped 
work during the bad weather. Several of the 
larger stores have company unions and the 
U. P. System has been inaugurating company 
unions throughout their territory. Cattle and 
sheep raising, mine prospecting, fruit, hay and 
grain growing are our principal industries. 


ILLINOIS 


Mu physboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

The plumbers are striking for $12 for an 8- 
hour day together with overtime for all hours 
worked over eight. Work in the building trades 
is very slack. Our silica plant mines have closed 
down. A movement is in pi among the 
business men and bankers in the vicinity to de- 
clare Murphysboro an “‘open shop” town and 
we are fighting it. All industries here have 
union agreements except the shoe factory. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs.—E. J. Miller: 

About 1,400 men have been laid off by the rail- 
road companies. Work in the building trades 
has opened up. The union label is demanded on 
all goods purchased. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

There is much unemployment here; about 
8,000 men are idle. The Women’s Bureau of 
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the Trades Assembly is donating fuel and food 
to some of the families. Six hun men are 
affected by the shut down of the Ford Motor 
ae my | for one week. In behalf of pro- 
moti e use of the union label, entertainments 
are held once each month. 

Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

About 100 workers have been laid off by the 
wood-working plants. 

Iowa City.—G. F. Ramsey: 

The Iowa City Light and Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the United Light & Railways 
Company, provides group insurance for its em- 
ployees. The Bell Telephone Company has a 
company union for its employees. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 
There has been a great reduction in the forces 
of common labor and lots of laboring men are out 


of work. 
INDIANA 


Muncie.—Geo. A. Moore: ? 

The Durham Mfg. Company and the Muncie 
Products Company have laid off workers. 
Foundry workers are about 45 per cent or- 
ganized. We are making a canvas of union 
employees in behalf of the union label. ‘‘ Labor’s 
Reward” was shown here recently. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The Building Trades Council and the Central 
Labor Union are active in increasing their mem- 
bership. Workers have been laid off by the 
Studebaker Corporation. This corporation has 
the bonus system. Stores are visited and mer- 
chants urged to place union label goods on their 
shelves. 

Sullivan.—Cleve Mitchell: 

Through organization, union wages and better 
conditions were secured for the employees of a 
tea room here. A few additional miners have 
been added to the force. The mines here operate 
under union agreements. The central labor 
union has a standing committee working in 
behalf of the union label. An injunction issued 
some t years ago against telephone girl 
strikers is still standing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—William N. Nealey: 

Sheet metal workers negotiated a new wage 
scale and are now receiving $1.25 per hour, 
their former wage being $1.12}; plumbers and 
steamfitters are negotiating a new wage scale 
and are asking $1.25 per hour. The label com- 
mittee of the central labor union are doing good 
work on the label and you now can purchase some 
union-made articles which you have been unable 
to for some years. The decision by the State 
Board of Arbitration for the adjustment of prices 
in the boot and shoe factories has been handed 
down, carrying a small reduction for the lasters. 
The largest reduction was 10 per cent. The 
building trades crafts are all pretty busy and 
report only a few of their members out of work. 

South Hadley Falls.—Arthur Huggins: 

A small number of additional workers have 
been hired by the paper mills. Manufacture 





of paper, textiles, brick and thread are our prin- 
cipal — some of which have worki 
agreements. organization campaign is bei 
carried on in the paper mills. Holyoke Porn 
a mayor favorable to labor. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

About § 000 workers have been laid off by the 
mines, building trades contractors, and the city. 
Union label goods are demanded by organized 
workers. 

eee a. G. Hall: 

About 2,000 workers belong to the company 
unions of the Twin City Street Railway Com- 


pany and the Northern Pacific and Great North- 


ern oad. We have a Transportation Broth- 
erhood Bank here. 

Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

A local union of stationary firemen and oilers, 
with 65 members, was organized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City.— Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

The Central Labor Union of Hudson Comaty 
has a Labor Building & Loan Association whic 
is a financial success. Efforts are being made by 
the building trades to establish a labor bank. 
Our local union of teamsters increased their 
wages $3 per week for 1926. The label store here 
reports increased sales. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—J. H. Hanks: 

Building construction is our chief indust 
and work is slack, most all contractors laying o' 
men. 

Albuquerque.—J. C. Hughes: 

‘The local street railway and the Santa Fe shops 
still have their company unions for the benefit 
of their employees. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hendersonville.—V. W. Russell: 

Efforts are being made and prospects bright for 
the organization of the shoe repair men and hod- 
carriers. Our town is a summer resort town and 
building is on the boom—over $3,000,000 worth 
going on at present. However, weather condi- 
tions prohibit steady work at this season of the 
year. The following crafts are organized: Car- 
penters, painters, electricians, plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, printers, and building trades. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

About 300 men belong to the company union 
of the Great Northern Railway Company. 
These men are maintenance of way, roundhouse 
employees and yard men. 


OHIO 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 
After one year’s employment employees of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Grocery Company can buy 
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stock in the company. The Kroger Grocery 
Company vides group insurance for its em- 
ployees. th this company and the Atlantic 
& Pacific Grocery Company have company 
unions. 


Massillon.—H. P. Coleman: 

One plumbing shop is getting employees to take 
stock. At present their business’is very light 
and from all indications will be still lighter. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly are making 
efforts to organize the building crafts into a 
building trades council. Normal conditions of 
employment prevail. 


Middletown.—Gus Miles: 

Merchants are at present stocking up with 
more union label goods. Efforts are being made 
to organize a union label league. The American 
Rolling Mill Company have a union agreement 
with iron, steel, and tin workers. 


Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
potteries here have laid off workers. The 
American Steel and Tin Plate Company are 
running on half time. There is a fair demand 
for union label goods. 


Zanesville—Jos. A. Bauer: 

A good impression was created by the showing 
of ‘“‘Labor’s Reward” here. Three bakery firms 
in Zanesville and two in Crooksville are now 
using the label on their bread. Prospects look 
bright for the organization of non-union crafts 
here. A _ local union of bakery workers was 


organized. 
OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: ; 

I believe there is a wonderful opportunity to 
organize a labor bank here. Five years ago some 
of the members of different crafts got together 
with the business men and organized a local 
building and loan association, which at this time 
has $1,800,000 in loans actually in force and over 
six million in stock sold. The association has 
assisted in financing over six hundred homes for 
union men. The banks here cater to the oil 
business mostly and a bank that would look after 
the business of the laboring people and small 
merchants and contractors would have a field 
with very little competition. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

A good many companies carry insurance to 

rotect themselves against the compensation 
be of Tennessee. The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company sells stock to its employees. From 100 
to 150 workers belong to the company union of 
the N. C. & St. L. and the C. of Ga. Railroad 
Companies. 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: - 

No changes in wages and hours. Conditions 
are good. The Borden Mills have hired about 
800 workers. Merchants are carrying more 
union labeled goods than ever before. 





